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* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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A Christmas Wish 


For every child in the world, a home— 


Where fathers and mothers and children pray 
For the gift of God’s grace on this Christmas Day; 


Where fathers and mothers and children find 
Love in their hearts for all human kind; 


Where the humble and proud in close fellowship live 
That each to the other his labors may give. 


For every child in the world a home— 


Where joyous and free the children sing 
Secure in the warmth of their welcoming; 


Where no child shall cringe on the threshold, apart, 
But each shall stand proudly, brave love in his heart; 


Where no child shall hunger or lack a warm bed 
When the bright stars of Christmas shine over his head. 


For every child in the world a home— 


A haven of growth for body and mind 
And a spirit released from fears of mankind; 


A beacon of faith where the weak and the strong 
Find hope for each task, though the way may be long; 


A stronghold of character, wisdom, and skill 
Shaping each child for God’s ultimate will. 


Then shall the star over Bethlehem grow bright, 
Then shall the white flame of hope dispel night, 
Then shall the flag of the free be unfurled 

And Christmas shall live for each child in the world! 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 














middle of the night and the gasping words— 

“Doctor, hurry, hurry! Abigail is very sick. 
She can’t breathe”— brought the baby doctor to 
the waiting horse-drawn buggy. After a wild ride 
through the darkened streets he was led by anx- 
ious parents to the side of a little girl choking 
with diphtheria of the larynx. Was there yet 
time? The doctor slipped a silver tube into the 
struggling child’s windpipe, and her bluish color 
rapidly changed to a more natural hue. But days 
of waiting were still to be endured before doctor 
and parents could be certain whether or not the 
dread disease would pass. 

Such scenes, multiplied by thousands, were com- 
mon only fifty years ago. Diphtheria was only 
one of the infectious diseases that raged in epi- 
demics so frequent and severe that a mother of 
ten children could expect to raise only six or 
seven to maturity. 

The widespread need for a science of infant 
and child hygiene brought forth increasing num- 
bers of able physicians who devoted their profes- 
sional lives to the problems of infant care. Scien- 
tific methods applied to these problems brought 
rich rewards in lowered infant mortality. Grate- 
ful parents fostered the development of a sepa- 
rate medical specialty that has grown by leaps 
and bounds. In these fifty years diphtheria, diar- 
rhea, pneumonia, scarlet fever, and many other 
killers and cripplers of children have largely 
been brought under control by systematic, prophy- 
lactic public and private health measures. 

But the application of the rigid, impersonal 
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scientific attitude to human problems, though 
highly rewarding, has not been without its draw- 
backs. Feedings scheduled by the clock, measured 
to the fraction of an ounce, calculated to the exact 
theoretical energy requirement, meant the dif- 
ference between life and death to a sick infant. 
But many were the mothers who were made to 
feel unduly insecure and guilty if they gave in 
to the lusty wails of supposedly satisfied but actu- 
ally ravenous babies. 

Instead of being soothed or cuddled, the in- 
fant was expected to “cry it out” in order that 
he might not be “spoiled.” This rigidity of disci- 
pline left little room for individual variation in 
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internal growth rhythm. Unfortunately, too, the 
same rigidity spread into other aspects of child 
training. Finally it became crystallized into a 
philosophy of child care that was nothing but a 
revival of age-old authoritarianism—a philosophy 
based primarily on man’s fear of himself and on 
his consequent lack of faith in the inherent 
adaptability of all young and growing things. 


New Directions in Pediatrics 


— era in which infectious and nutritional 
diseases took up most of the doctor’s time 
is almost past. Now his attention is directed 
more and more to other causes of faulty child 
hygiene. A comprehensive evaluation of the child’s 
basic needs drawn from cultural anthropology, 
psychobiology, psychoanalysis, sociology, and 
other sciences has led gradually to a more lenient 
and “permissive” philosophy of child rearing. 
Authoritarianism is giving way to liberalism. The 
pendulum swung too far to the right, and now 
there is danger that counteraction will result in 
too wide a swing to the left. 
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rn—e PEDIATRICIAN 


This is the fourth 
article in the pre- 
school series of the 
**Freedom To Grow” 
study courses. 


Our culture is as yet 
too young and rapidly 
changing to have the 
stability imposed by 
time and tradition. Now 
that the doctor’s energy 
and interests have been 
freed from dealing with 
the catastrophic epi- 
demics, he has more 
time to come to grips 
with disorders arising 
from the cultural in- 
stability so characteris- 
tic of our time. 

What is the situation facing the American pedi- 
atrician today? There are approximately 2,600 
certified pediatricians in this country who pro- 
vide complete medical care for at most only 20 per 
cent of the child population. At least one third 
of the medical problems of children have their 
main roots in this cultural upheaval and the con- 
sequent emotional maladjustments of both chil- 
dren and parents. And in every case the physician 
finds some degree of misunderstanding or es- 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 





ODERN doctors and modern parents are 

finding new bases for cooperation today. 
The welfare of the whole child, from the very 
beginning, is their common concern. The 
conquest of infectious disease is well on 
its way to completion, and science now has 
time to extend its benefits to the subtler 
problems of mental and emotional, as well 
as physical, well-being for all children. 
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trangement, greater or less, between the child 
and the adults upon whom he is dependent for 
nurture and guidance. 

The efforts of medical science have been and 
always will be most rewarding in the prevention 
of disease. This ideal is especially close to the 
hearts of those who care for children. Now we 
are coming face to face with the greater problems 
of social and emotional hygiene. The community 
has profited little if it spares the child only for a 
life of neurosis or delinquency. 

How is the more liberalistic or democratic 
philosophy becoming manifest today? How does it 
affect the parent, the child, and the pediatrician? 

As medical science has more clearly defined the 
limits of physical disease—that is, epidemic, in- 
fectious, and nutritional—it has become reac- 
quainted with emotional disease. No longer does 
the doctor expect to find poor school progress 
easily remedied by removing tonsils or supplying 
vitamins. The frequent failure of such a narrow 
view has forced him to reconsider the possibility 
of deep-lying emotional causes. Mind, body, and 
emotions are inseparable. What happens to the 
mind or the emotions affects the body, and vice 
versa. This is the broad idea reflected in the pop- 
ular term psychosomatic. 


Stitches in Time 


Jn pediatrician of today is trying to apply this 
knowledge to all phases of child life, beginning 
with the parents of the unborn child. Closer co- 
operation between obstetrician and pediatrician is 
making it increasingly possible for the baby doctor 
to talk with the parents before the baby’s birth, 
so that he may allay anxiety and undo supersti- 
tion. Fewer babies are being rudely separated 
from their mothers after birth. Rather, baby 
safely “rooms in” with mother, and both parents 
have a chance to become acquainted with the little 
stranger. 

Childbirth is better understood, and mothers 
are less frequently treated as though they were 
convalescing from a major illness. Breast feeding 
is more successfully accomplished. Severe epi- 
demics in nurseries for the newborn are less fre- 
quent. A self-demand feeding schedule easily 
adapted to the baby’s individual growth rhythm 
begins soon after birth. The baby’s personality 
is recognized. Pediatricians find that they are less 





frequently called to the home to effect a reconcilig. 
tion between two distracted parents and a colicky 
baby. The doctor wants to see the well baby, pro. 
vide basic immunization before the first year, 
guide the parent and child during the “No, no” 
period, and remain their counselor throughout 
childhood. 

So the baby doctor is no longer racing through 
darkened streets hoping to rout impending dis. 
aster. His role and his task have changed. Yet 
there are still problems—the problem of Kathy, 
for example. 


The Physician as Counselor 


ITTLE eleven-months-old Kathy resists sleep. She 
turns night into day. She had lots of colic 
during her first three months, and her loving par- 
ents cuddled her and walked the floor with her. 
They are democratic, and they want her to be 
happy. They are torn between an authoritative 
grandmother’s dire prediction that they have 
“spoiled” her and their own anxiety to meet her 
rhythmic demands generously. They are caught 
in a conflict between two basic philosophies. Their 
need is for wise counsel and a clearer interpreta- 
tion of the more liberal attitude. The pediatrician, 
because of his knowledge of the laws of growth, 
is in a position to interpret the conflict, lend emo- 
tional support, and help prevent the development 
of multiple estrangements between mother, 
father, and child. 

In just such simple situations lies the modern 
pediatrician’s task and responsibility. The prob- 
lems of child-parent estrangement are infinitely 
varied. They may require the participation of 
some or all of the many constructive institutions 
in our society: the school, the church, the family 
service agency, the marriage counselor, the voca- 
tional placement bureau, and many others. The 
pediatrician is learning to use these agencies as 
preventive and remedial tools. 

He has a larger task, however—that of edu- 
cating his colleagues and the coming generations 
of doctors to the needs of children in such a man- 
ner that the family doctor of the future can be as 
successful in preventing psychosomatic disease, 
neuroses, and delinquency as he is now in prevent- 
ing epidemic infectious disease. 





See questions, program suggestions, and reading references 
on page 34. 





THE SAGES SAY 
When the child knows that he has sucked enough, behold, he finds his mouth and cries out 


“Give me bread.””—ANI, 2000 B.c. 


The tender youth of a child is like the tempering of new wax, apt to receive any form. 


—JOHN LYLY, 1579 A.D. 
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LEARNING TO 





LIKE 


THE BEST 








HE best is none too good for any child. If you doubt it, 
ask any parent. But choosing the best in foodstuffs, 
shoe leather, and winter clothes is a far different matter 
from introducing our children to the best in those “‘realms 
of gold’? known as the arts. Yet to fail in this delicate task 
is to deny our sons and daughters some of the richest joys 


that can be theirs in the whole range of human experience. 


JOHN T. 
FREDERICK 


sels it is both false and danger- 
ous. There is a great deal that 
can be done about preferences 





N ALL the fields in which our elementary 
school children explore their expanding world 
—reading, the movies, music, the graphic and 

plastic arts, radio—it is possible for us to help 
them learn to like the best. Even though I shall 
speak chiefly of reading, what I say applies equally 
to all these other fields. 

Two common mistakes, however, must be recog- 
nized and dealt with at the outset. The first is the 
idea that it doesn’t really matter what children 
read or hear or look at because they are merely 
entertaining themselves. This is a widespread fal- 
lacy and a deadly one. Reading books (apart from 
the purely informational ones), looking at movies 
or at pictures of any sort, hearing music—all this 
is vicarious living; it is experience obtained 
through the eye and the ear. The 
emotions it arouses are the emo- 
tions we feel in actual life and are 
inextricably interwoven with life 
in the shaping of taste and of 
character. If what we read or see 
or hear is cheap and false, to that 
degree we shall become cheap and 
false ourselves. 

A second mistake is the notion 
that if a child’s taste is bad there 
is nothing to be done about it ex- 
cept to let nature take its course. 
This is a counsel of despair and 
defeat, and like most such coun- 





This is the fourth article in 

the elementary school series 

of the “Freedom To Grow’”’ 
study courses. 
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and standards, both in the 
school and in the home. 

Many farmers now fatten 
their hogs and cattle by what is called the free 
choice method. Various feeds are kept before the 
animals in self-feeders, and the hogs are free to 
help themselves. But each hog knows—his body 
tells him—what he needs to eat. It isn’t necessary 
for the farmer to stick the hog’s nose into the self- 
feeder to force him to eat concentrate. But chil- 
dren are not hogs, and selecting food for the mind 
is not nearly so simple as choosing a balanced diet 
of proteins and carbohydrates. In developing taste, 
the free choice system, unaided, isn’t enough. 


Excellence by Example 


T= question of taste is sometimes believed to 
be an individual matter, and so it is in many 
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respects. But good taste has one definite and uni- 
versal foundation—the rejection of cheapness. In 
art, literature, music, painting, dress, human rela- 
tions, and daily behavior there are certain stand- 
ards that can be maintained. Training in good 
taste is best acquired by contagion, and the earlier 
children aré brought into the range of the best, 
the sooner they will learn to discriminate wisely. 
Taste grows and takes shape by what it feeds on. 
No less than other interests and preferences, it is 
largely motivated and directed by the environ- 
ment—and chiefly by the example of those we like 
and respect. 

The first requirement, then, if children are to 
learn to like the best, is honest enjoyment of the 
best on the part of the teacher and the parent. Pre- 
tended preferences or artificial enthusiasm won’t 
work; they never do with children. If we offer our 
boys and girls “good reading” that we can’t sin- 
cerely enjoy ourselves, there is something wrong 
either with the material or with us and our effort 
to develop taste is doomed to failure. We must 
find something better—or become better readers 
ourselves. 

When a child likes and trusts a teacher or a 
parent he will inevitably be attracted to what that 
person honestly likes, admires, and respects. Prob- 
ably the best way to be sure that our children will 
learn to like the best is to be sure we have learned 
to like it ourselves. And incidentally let us show 
them our enthusiastic approval when they select 
what is good. Often they need from us only a 
spontaneous reechoing of their own pleasure, only 
a nod and a spark of understanding, in order to 
savor freely the power and richness of the best. 

Actually the standard of ex- 
cellence in all the arts is very 
simple, and it is of universal 
application. All art is, ‘at bottom, 
a sharing of experience. Litera- 
ture, for instance, whether story 
or poem or essay or play, is a 
sharing of experience through 
words. When something is writ- 
ten—and read—a certain group 
of experiences are lifted over 
from the mind of the writer to 
that of the reader, and this is 
done by means of language. The 
quality of any piece of writing, 
therefore, depends on two fac- 
tors only: first, the significance, 
intensity, and vitality of the ex- 
perience as it existed in the 
writer’s mind and, second, the 
effectiveness, integrity, and com- 
pleteness with which that ex- 
perience is transferred to the 
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reader’s mind. These standards are just as ap- 
plicable to a picture book for children as to a 
novel for adults. The writer must have an ex. 
perience to offer that has value in the world of 
his intended reader. He must be able to share 
that experience richly and strongly through ap- 
propriate language. 

Let us continue to use literature as a specific 
illustration and see how these standards may be 
applied to the reading of elementary school chil. 
dren. It is clear that we must give particular at- 
tention to whether or not the experience presented 
has some relation to the child’s world—and to. 
day’s world—and whether or not the language js 
suitable to the child’s comprehension. The fact 
that a book is old, a “classic” enjoyed by genera. 
tions, does not prove that it is good reading for 
children of today—though it may well be, since 
the essential elements of human experience are 
after all pretty durable. We are fortunate that 
attractive and inexpensive editions of the best of 
older books for children are so readily obtainable. 


A Place for Ideals 


i Is in the field of new publications, however— 
the reading which the world of today offers to 
the child of today—that we most need to exercise 
our own taste and judgment. We need to find that 
which we ourselves enjoy and admire and hence 
may hope to help others enjoy and admire. 

I am wholly convinced that in doing this we 
must assume the task of moral judgment; that 
is, we must test in moral terms the experience 
presented. We all have in our minds, as parents 
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and teachers, ideals of the kind of men and women 
we want children to become, of the kind of society 
we want all children to share. We must recognize 
that reading (equally with the other arts) does 
matter in relation to these ideals, that what the 
child enjoys, admires, and habitually experiences 
as a reader does influence his emotional develop- 
ment and enter into his scale of values. 

We all know that bad comic books are a major 
problem, but we would do well to think of it in 
this way: Would we permit a child of ours to as- 
sociate in actual life, perhaps for an hour or two 
a day, with these distorted, perverted, and mon- 
strous creatures of the comics; to witness and 
share their crime and cruelty and sexuality? Pre- 
sumably the answer is no, yet such a course might 
involve less injury to the child than does his read- 
ing of the comics. In actual contact a normal 
youngster would quickly recognize the reality of 
evil that is concealed in the fictional glamour of 
the bad comic books. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the demand for 
legal bans, but I am not sure, meanwhile, that 
arbitrarily forbidding comics is the best answer. 
I know too many homes where the comics are ex- 
cluded—and the children read them next door. 
It seems to me far better to meet the comics on 
their own ground, read them with the child, try 
first to understand their appeal and then to deal 
with them and offer substitutes. If the child has 
become an addict, the process must be gradual. 
It will not be easy because he has become habit- 
uated to violent and crude sensation, to raw emo- 
tion. But if we begin by comparing comic books 
themselves, one with another, so as to help the 
child form and strengthen his own standards, we 
may get results. 


From Comparison to Choice 


Cc Is unfortunately true that just because a book 
is in hard covers, sells for a dollar and a half, 
and bears the name of a reputable publisher, it 
is not necessarily good. It will be free from the 
positive evils of the bad comics, but to the child 
it may seem—or actually be—false, feeble, or 
simply silly. In this field of publishing, too, there 
is commercial opportunism, resulting in preten- 
tious form for very cheap stuff. We can get good 
help from children’s librarians, however, and from 
honest reviews of children’s books. Better, we can 
compare books and trust our own taste, making 
sure that the values we see in them are accessible 
to the child. 

To sum up, taste in all things—in reading and 
music and art, in conduct and human relations, 
even in managing the affairs of one’s life—can be 
developed. If our children are to learn to like the 
best, we must first introduce them to the best. 
We must help them to set up standards of com- 
parison, measuring one book or piece of music 
or motion picture against another, always in terms 
of its real value as experience and not in terms 
of its popularity. 

Let us remember too that the best is not always 
costly. It may take time to surround our children 
with good books, music, and art. It may take time 
to instill in them the little but so important habits 
that prompt good taste, human warmth, and con- 
sideration for others. But of one thing we may 
be sure: The results, measured in terms of richer 
and happier personalities, will be lasting and in- 
calculable. 


See questions, program suggestions, and reading references 
on page 34. 





Dear Friend: 


own discriminating taste. 


your continuing good wishes. 





MSG A CHRISTMAS LETTER PRR? 


You, as a regular reader of this magazine, know better than anyone else how much lasting pleasure and 
profit it brings to you every month. Why not share your experience with friends and relatives by giving the 
National Parent-Teacher as a Christmas gift this year? Nothing else, costing so little, will show so clearly your 


Here is the perfect present. Long after other gifts of the season have been used or broken, the magazine 
will still be coming, fresh and new. Month after month the whole year round it will be a bright reminder of 


The National Parent-Teacher is a suitable choice for men and women alike. It will be warmly welcomed by 
parents of children big and little, by up-to-date teachers and school officials—in fact, by all thoughtful 
citizens who know that the peace and happiness of the world tomorrow rest with the young people of today. 

Send your gift subscription to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Then on your own Christmas card write a personal message announcing its arrival. 


THE EDITORS 
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Directly above is a page from the Japanese translation of the National Con- 

gress publication Guiding Principles for Parent-Teacher Associations. At right, 

a group of Japanese P.T.A. members demonstrates a highly successful 
activity —the school lunch project. 


said, “‘At straight up seven I will set you down in Tokyo.” 

At straight up seven on that hot day of July 17, 1948, he set 
us down at Tokyo airport, and my six months’ service as P.T.A. 
consultant with the Education Division of the Army of Occupation 
began. In those six months I worked with five committees made up 
of forty Japanese, among whom were educators, fathers, a few 
mothers, several businessmen, and one Buddhist priest. Together 
we wrote four pamphlets: Reference Constitution and Bylaws for 
Japanese Local Parent-Teacher Associations, with Interpretations; 
Organizing a P.T.A. and Program Planning; Typical Examples of 
P.T.A.’s in Japan; and One Hundred Eleven Questions and Answers, 
the latter growing out of questions by Japanese at a hundred and 
three three-day conferences held throughout Japan before my 
arrival. 

Besides writing the pamphlets we gave a weekly radio broadcast 
interpreting the meaning of the P.T.A. I also visited selected 
P.T.A.’s in five of the large cities, and I conferred with parents, 
teachers, principals, and personnel from five adult education 


\ OUR C-54 army transport left Iwo Jima the young pilot 
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bureaus on the prefectural (state) level. Since I 
spoke no Japanese and most of the people I 
worked with spoke no English, it was a very 
full six months. I came away, however, con- 
vinced that the infant parent-teacher move- 
ment is the greatest instrument through which 
the Japanese can experience democracy at “the 
rice roots.’’ I came away feeling that the new 
Japanese P.T.A. is the most important single 
force in the democratizing of Japanese adults. 

Behind this belief lies a story American 
P.T.A. members will like to hear, because every 
one of them has had an indirect part in it by 
making P.T.A. publications available. Appre- 
ciation of the generosity of the National Con- 
gress in supplying materials was frequently 
expressed to me not only by Japanese but by 
many Americans who found themselves helping 
to establish P.T.A.’s in large cities, rural areas, 
or fishing villages. 

Before the war there were no P.T.A.’s in 
Japan, but well-established school organiza- 
tions known as guardians’ or supporters’ as- 
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gociations. Their chief function was the collecting of 
money, since tax funds were never sufficient to cover 
school expenses. Many methods of compulsory donation 
were used. For example, notes would be sent home by the 
children directing the parents to contribute so many yen 
for “teachers’ living expenses.”’ Digging up those yen was 
the parents’ only participation in the organization. Con- 
trol was in the hands of a few powerful persons in each 
school district. There was no such thing as election of 
officers, accounting of funds, or written constitutions. 

Soon after the occupation a study of the educational 
situation was made, leading to these three significant 
statements in the Report of the United States Education 
Mission to Japan: 


Education, of course, is not confined to the school 
alone; the family, the neighborhood, and other social 
structures have their part to play in it. Education in the 
new Japan should seek to open as many sources and meth- 
ods as possible for acquiring meaningful knowledge. ... 


[Encourage] the organization of parents and teachers 
to promote child welfare and to improve the educational 
program... . 


Japan’s schools, colleges, and universities are a great 
potential force for giving impetus to adult education. The 
holding of evening classes in the schools, the strengthen- 
ing of parent-teacher associations, and the opening of 
school buildings for discussions and forums—these are 
but a few of the services to adult education which could 
be offered. 


Later, in the report of the Secretary General on Activi- 
ties of the Far Eastern Commission, concerning the policy 
for revision of the Japanese educational system, reference 
was again made to the P.T.A.: 


Encouragement should be given to the formation and 
reorientation of educational associations and parent- 
teacher associations; and to assist in making the Japanese 
people aware of the significant changes in the direction of 
education in a democratic Japan, such groups should be 
encouraged to consider practical problems of education. 


Both the’ Military Government teams operating in the 
villages and cities of Japan and the Japanese educators 
took these reports very seriously and went speedily to 
work on them. Within three years approximately 80 per 
cent of the elementary schools and 57 per cent of the high 
schools have been organized, with an estimated member- 
ship of 15,660,000 in 30,915 units, covering practically 
every city, town, and village in Japan. 


Growing Pains 


HE mushrooming new organization naturally faced 

many problems. The letters ““P.T.A.’’ began to appear 
in all the newspapers and to be spoken in every house- 
hold, but the individual Japanese had no clear idea of 
what they involved. As members of our Japanese com- 
mittees pointed out, the goals of P.T.A. (or the “spirit of 
P.T.A.,” as the Japanese prefer to say it) were not im- 
mediately comprehended. Many questions, which in 
themselves provided training for democratic citizenship, 
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ERE is a stirring account of what the 
P.T.A. is doing in a land that until re- 
cently had no such organization to weld 
home and school into a natural and neces- 
sary union. It is a story that will inspire 
American parents and teachers to continue 
giving of their best through parent-teacher 
membership and participation. For one can- 
not read it and escape the realization that 
the P.T.A. is a mighty power for good, not 
only in America but wherever it exists. 











were asked by officers of the new Japanese P.T.A.’s, as 
for example: 


How can an association be strong and yet democratic? 


How can the P.T.A. become much more of a volunteer 
organization than it is today? 


How can we get adequate funds for buildings and 
teachers’ salaries without forced contributions from 
P.T.A. members? 


How can local units be helped to spend their money 
for items consistent with P.T.A. objectives? 


What can be done to develop the kind of P.T.A. that 
does not limit its work to money-making activities? 


How can a positive social service program for the wel- 
7 of all children become a recognized part of every 
-T.A.? 


How can an adult education program in such areas as 
parent education (family relationships and important 
new laws affecting the welfare of children), health (nutri- 
tion, school lunch, home nursing, sanitation, immuniza- 
tion), agriculture, public affairs, and the cultural arts be- 
come an important activity of the P.T.A.? 


Women are too occupied with household activities to 
attend P.T.A. meetings. What can be done about it? 


What can be done to give women more opportunities to 
participate as officers? 





Japanese parents visit their children’s school, one of the first steps 
toward home-school cooperation through the P.T.A. 


ll 








The same members attend P.T.A. meetings all the 
time. What can we do to interest others? 


It was my job to help create some common understand- 
ing of P.T.A. purposes and methods. Naturally much 
emphasis was placed on the need for time. An understand- 
ing of “the spirit of P.T.A.” must come through par- 
ent-teacher participation in home, school, and neighbor- 
hood activities. It will take time for the Japanese to learn 
what it means to vote by secret ballot, to think, speak, 
and act freely—in other words, to participate in deter- 
mining their own destiny. The occupation can help de- 
velop a democratic structure, but only the Japanese can 
give it the spirit. 

The work with the committee was a challenging experi- 
ence. Each day there were conferences at which we 
discussed P.T.A. ideas that could be either adopted or 
adapted for use in Japan, especially those that had mean- 
ing for the Japanese people because they were rooted in 
Japanese culture and yet were well within the democratic 
framework. 

In all our discussions time was given to clarifying dem- 
ocratic concepts as they were related to particular situa- 
tions. Every effort was made to explore ideas together. 

We tried to give respectful consideration to each other’s 
point of view and to keep before us the now famous words 
spoken by Abe, the former Japanese Minister of Educa- 
tion, to the first U.S. Education Mission in Japan: 

We are standing here as the victors and the defeated. 
. . . We believe that your country is not going to violate 
truth and justice on the strength of her being a victor. 
And we pray that the pressure brought upon us by this 
victor—for we cannot help feeling it as pressure—will 
help to make truth and justice permeate all our country. 
As you may guess, it is a severe trial and a hard task to be 
a defeated country and a defeated people, but if I may say 
so, it must be a very difficult thing to be a good victor. 
While we hope we are not going to be mean and servile as 
a defeated nation, we believe that you too are not going 
to be needlessly proud and arrogant as a victorious 
nation. 

And now for the reasons why I believe the new Japa- 
nese P.T.A. to be the most important single force in the 
democratization of Japanese adults. Not enough educa- 
tors have appreciated its importance. They are prone to 
say that “‘the greatest hope is in the children,” instead of 
recognizing that it is adults who are in the strategic posi- 
tions now. 


P.T.A.—Power for Democracy 


HE P.T.A.’s potential strength lies not only in the fact 

that it is organized in so many of the schools but in the 
fact that it represents a cross section of the population— 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated. Further, its 
motivating power is a common purpose, the welfare of all 
children. This is something new to the Japanese. They are 
very fond of their own children, but they are not accus- 
tomed to being concerned about other people’s children. 
The P.T.A. is a means of inspiring them to act for the 
common good, a fundamental democratic concept. 

In the second place, through the P.T.A. Japanese 
parents can begin to have something to say about the 
education of their children. Hitherto the principals and 
teachers have entirely controlled the curriculum, and 
their voice was the echo of the Ministry of Education in 
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Tokyo. Parents merely contributed money and saw that 
the children were there. Now parents have a chance to 
work with school authorities on problems that affect their 
children. 

Another value of enormous potential importance ig the 
emphasis placed by the P.T.A. upon the local unit. We 
Americans are so used to thinking in terms of local units 
that it is hard for us to realize what a revolutionary idea 
it is for the Japanese. Thus far the P.T.A. groups have 
not been consolidated; each one exists by itself. This 
policy was deliberately imposed upon them in an attempt 
to strengthen the local community—or, more accurately, 
to create the local community. Unbelievable as it sounds 
to American ears, the Japanese language has no word for 
“community,” and no such concept exists in the Japanese 
culture. There is the home and there is the state—with 
nothing in between. The individual Japanese has looked 
to Tokyo for direction in his activities. The very structure 
of the P.T.A. encourages him to think and act with his 
neighbors. 

Finally the P.T.A. is one important step in the process 
of changing the status of women. It provides many op. 
portunities for participation by mothers, who have 
hitherto been restricted to their homes. Women are 
responding to this new venture, and increasingly large 
numbers are realizing what this kind of participation can 
mean to them and to their children. 


Plans and Purposes 


S A result of my work in Japan, I made several recom- 
mendations. One of them was ‘‘to determine more 
effective ways of improving the status of the discussion 
method among the Japanese.’”’ As now understood, dis- 
cussions (in the words of a Japanese writer) ‘“‘are contests 
like fencing or baseball matches. . . . In Japan, people 
discuss not to arrive at conclusions—that is no object— 
but to silence the opponent.”’ 

I also recommended training programs for P.T.A. 
leaders comparable to those used in training personnel for 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. One of the 
problems, perhaps the biggest one, facing P.T.A.’s in 
Japan is the need for trained leaders. Thousands of adults 
all over Japan are being elected as P.T.A. officers and 
committee chairmen. They are confused about what their 
responsibilities are and how to carry them out demo- 
cratically. P.T.A.’s are now provided with reference 
constitutions and other materials, but these advances 
must be consolidated through leadership training, with 
such goals as (1) clear comprehension of the concept of 
democracy, (2) ability to work creatively with others, (3) 
an understanding of democratic procedures, (4) an under- 
standing of local problems as related to larger issues, and 
(5) an ability to plan and undertake worth-while, helpful 
projects. 

When one looks at the ways in which the nearly 31,000 
Japanese P.T.A.’s have already helped to democratize 
Japan, even as one sees also the problems that lie ahead, it 
is enough to make American parent-teacher associations 
very proud of their achievements—and very humble. As 
for me, my privilege of working with intelligent, con- 
cerned Japanese men and women for six months renewed 
my faith in the possibility that the goal of a world at 
peace will some day be a reality. 
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Honored Leader.—The new chairman of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO is George D. 
Stoddard, president of the University of Illinois and an 
advisory editor of National Parent-Teacher. Dr. Stoddard 
was unanimously elected at the meeting in Washington, 
D.C., last September, succeeding Milton S. Eisenhower, 
who headed the Commission since its creation in 1946. 


New Goals Needed.—Only about 3 or 4 per cent of high 
school students are maladjusted enough to need psychi- 
atric guidance. But about 33 per cent are unadjusted and 
need their school life redirected toward some goals other 
than purely academic ones. That’s what Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, professor of education at the University of Chicago, 
told the Conference on Life Adjustment in Education at 
its fall meeting. 


Dewey’s Definition.—No single individual has influ- 
enced American education more profoundly than has 
John Dewey. Interviewed on his ninetieth birthday re- 
cently, the eminent philosopher was asked what he 
thought were the qualifications of a good teacher. “A 
natural interest in young people and. . . a love for chil- 
dren and youth in her bones and blood”’ was his answer. 
He added that emotional maturity and balance are even 
more important than knowledge. “‘Patience and a good 
sense of humor are needed, too.” 


Comics in Canada.— Word has come from Canada that 
a law to ban comic books considered harmful to youthful 
readers has a strong chance of being passed. The proposed 
measure would do on a nation-wide scale what is being 
done locally in a scattering of U.S. communities—that 
is, prohibit the publication and distribution of “‘illustrated 
booklets’ that exceed prescribed moral bounds. 


Fat Comes High.—Insurance records prove that over- 
weight hurts the pocketbook as well as the figure. During 
1948 more people were obliged to pay extra rates for new 
insurance because of overweight than for any other single 
medical cause except heart disease. 


Sooner a Scout.— Now a boy who counts the birthdays 
until he, too, can be a scout has a year less to wait. 
Effective September 1, 1949, the Boy Scouts of America 
lowered the entrance age one year for each of its three 
programs: for cub scouts to eight; for boy scouts to 
eleven; and for explorers to fourteen. 


Continued Caring.—The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, which began its work two 
years ago, expects to continue its child welfare program 
until at least the middle of 1951, the executive director 
recently announced. The organization expects to feed 
some six million children this winter, in addition to dis- 
tributing clothing and medical aid to millions of others. 
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Notes trom the Newsiront 





Scholar’s Camera.—Coming to the rescue of scholars 
who must scribble laborious research notes, the chief 
photographer at the Sterling Memorial Library at Yale 
University has invented a compact photographic copying 
device small enough to fit into a brief case. Called 
Contoura, it can snap a contact photo of a book page even 
where the paper curves into the binding. It can be used 
with flashlight batteries or with any current and costs 
only two cents a page to operate. 


Toys in the Curriculum.—Recognizing the impor- 
tance of play in the child’s development, New York Uni- 
versity this fall offered a new course for prospective 
teachers: ‘“‘Research in the Design, Construction, and 
Selection of Educational Toys and Games.” 


White House Souvenirs.— Now that the White House 
is being modernized, truckloads of old bricks, chandelier 
bases, moldings, and other odds and ends from the his- 
toric mansion are being carted away. Their sale is pro- 
hibited by law. Therefore the government is considering 
a plan to present these scrap items as souvenirs to schools, 
museums, and historical societies. 


Distribution of Dentists.— Counting noses, there was 
one dentist to serve the needs of every 1,727 Americans in 
1948. But figured geographically, the ratio varied con- 
siderably from place to place. New England, the Middle 
East, and the West all averaged better than one dentist 
for every 1,500 residents. The ratio in the Central States 
was only slightly less favorable. But in the Southeast 
and Southwest the rest of the population outnumbered 
dentists by more than 3,000 to one. 


Old Books for Young People.— From time to time the 
Library of Congress displays its special treasures. Re- 
cently a collection of two hundred rare books for children 
was placed on exhibit. Some of the more fascinating titles 
dated from the early nineteenth century, such as Marma- 
duke Multiply’s Merry Method of Making Minor Mathe- 
maticians; Or the Multiplication Table Illustrated and The 
Happy Courtship, Merry Marriage, and Pic-nic Dinner of 
Cock Robin, and Jenny Wren; to Which is Added, Alas! 
the Doleful Death of the Bridegroom. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 1-50, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the January Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in receiving the February issue. Send $1.25 
to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Good 


Teachers 








HAT are the characteristics of the effec- 
\\/ tive teacher? Although scientific studies 
have not as yet yielded a conclusive answer 
to this question, there is substantial evidence that 
certain attitudes and behavior are characteristic 
of the good teacher. This has been demonstrated 
by the comments of boys and girls in letters de- 
scribing “the teacher who has helped me most,” 
received in a yearly radio contest. The teacher 
most admired is usually well adjusted and genu- 
inely responsive in human relations. As one boy 
wrote, “She is the best friend a fellow ever had.” 
The unhelpful teacher is frequently an unstable 
person whose social relations are unsuccessful 
and unhappy. In the words of a pupil such a 
teacher is sometimes “a nagging, screaming bunch 
of nerves.’ From these letters one is justified in 
concluding that the effective teacher is a stable 
personality who practices mental health in the 
classroom. 


A Modern Concept of Mental Health 


fe trend among leaders in education today is 
to regard mental hygiene as normal, whole- 
some development and the prevention of behavior 
problems. According to this view, mental health 
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PAUL WITTY 





is not only the province of the specialist but is also 
the rightful concern of teachers, parents, and 
other persons interested in the welfare of children 
and youth. One writer states: 


In so far as mental hygiene represents a way of looking 
at things, a philosophy of life (rather than a refined 
clinical psychiatry), it is quite as available to the teach- 
ers, the principal, and other school officials as it is to the 
psychiatrist.* 

Teachers have an unusual opportunity to prac- 
tice mental health. To do so, they must first pro- 
vide classroom conditions that satisfy basic hu- 
man needs. What do children require in order to 
develop into well-adjusted and reasonably happy 
personalities? One writer lists five: a feeling of 
security, healthy personal adjustments, healthy 
relations with the group, integration of per- 
sonality (that is, the ability to stand alone), and 
success. 

Effective guidance of the child’s emotions has 
become a dominant concern of many educators. 
Teachers are growing aware, too, of their respon- 
sibility to cultivate children’s interests, to guide 
the acquisition of wholesome values, and to foster 
creative expression in the classroom. 





*James S. Plant in Personality and the Cultural Pattern (New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1987), page 274. 
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Studying the Child’s Emotional Life 


F THEY are to be effective guides, teachers should 
be acquainted with the normal patterns of 
growth and development. Recent research has dis- 
closed the nature of these patterns throughout in- 
fancy and childhood. For example, doctors Arnold 
Gesell and Frances L. Ilg have, in their several 
pooks, set forth descriptions of child development 
at various levels from birth to ten years of age. 
Simply to know the important facts about child 
growth is not enough, however. The effective 
teacher must be skilled in studying boys and girls 
and in determining their needs. Each group varies 
greatly; each child has unique characteristics. A 
number of practical procedures have been devised 
whereby teachers may discover individual needs. 
One of the most widely used of these approaches is 
the anecdotal method, which has been fully de- 
scribed by Daniel A. Prescott and his associates 
in Helping Teachers Understand Children (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1945). 


In its simplest form this method is merely a record of 
behavior or conduct that the teacher believes to be sig- 
nificant. For example, she may observe that on the play- 
ground Bill tends to associate with younger children and 
strives to be the leader at all times. In the classroom, too, 
Bill repeatedly seeks attention. When he is not the center 
of interest, he is inclined to withdraw from group activi- 
ties. A notation of such observations is filed as a part of 
Bill’s anecdotal record. 


Suppose that, on investigating the home, the teacher 
discovers additional related facts of significance. She 
finds that eight-year-old Bill is the youngest in a large 
family and has been for several years the object of much 
attention on the part of indulgent parents and brothers 
and sisters. This excessive concern started when he was 
four, following a serious and prolonged illness. Fully re- 
covered at six, he continued to demand attention until 
the life of his home came to revolve about his whims and 
requests. 


An understanding of these facts causes Bill’s teacher to 
plan a series of group experiences that lead him gradually 
to take his place as a contributing, considerate member of 
his class. Discussion of Bill’s needs with his parents also 
brings about a more wholesome home regime and a 
change in attitude. Under these conditions his behavior 
improves, and he is a happier boy. 


Some teachers employ an “interest inventory” 
to ascertain and appraise each child’s needs. Dur- 
ing informal interviews the teacher and the pupil 
discuss such topics as favorite leisure activities, 
hobbies, play preferences, movie and reading 
habits, familiarity with places of interest in the 
community, and modes of transportation. The fol- 
lowing items selected from Part I of one such 
inventory* illustrate this type of question: 





*Paul Witty, David Kopel, and Ann Coomer, The Witty- 
Kopel Interest Inventory. (Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern 
University Psychoeducational Clinic.) Published by the authors. 
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HIS is an article by an educator for edu- 

cators, specifically designed to help 
teachers in their intricate but absorbing 
job of guiding children. With full recogni- 
tion of the fact that every child is different 
from every other, the author has found cer- 
tain norms that can still be relied on. An 
important message for parents is implied as 
well, a message based on the need for firmer 
and more rewarding home-school relations. 





When you have an hour or two that you can spend just 
as you please, what do you like best to do? 


Are you making any collections? Of what? 
Do you have a hobby? What? 


This inventory also includes questions relating 
to the child’s personal and social problems, such as: 

Suppose you could have three wishes come true, what 
would be your first wish? Second wish? Third wish? 

Part II of the inventory contains a list of eighty 
play activities reported as favorites in extensive 
studies of school children. A study of the extent 
and nature of each child’s participation in play 
activities can provide important insight into the 
adequacy and maturity of his social development. 
Part III is a list of popular book titles. Discussing 
his reading with the pupil often adds to the 
teacher’s understanding of that child’s needs. 











Part IV is designed to help the teacher evalu- 
ate each child’s responses throughout the inter- 
view. It contains a check list to be used in describ- 
ing and interpreting the child’s attitude, his under- 
standing of the questions, and the reliability of 
his responses. Items are included to help the 
teacher estimate the adequacy of the child’s play 
life, his background of experience, and his associa- 
tions with others. 

A less comprehensive approach is to present the 
child with a list and ask him to check those ac- 
tivities in which he has found the “greatest satis- 
faction” or “worth” during the preceding week. 
The list includes sports, games, and sedentary pur- 
suits. Activities involving construction, drawing, 
painting, and writing are represented. By studying 
each child’s favorite activities, the teacher may 
readily identify the pupil who is becoming isolated 
or who may, for that or any other reason, require 
more individual attention and guidance. In addi- 
tion, this approach enables the teacher to discover 
individual or group concerns that may be used to 
arouse enthusiasm for reading or another subject. 

All these approaches are intended to help teach- 
ers understand children better and to use their 
increased knowledge in promoting each child’s 
growth and happiness. One child expressed un- 
wittingly the value of such effort: “She helps me 
most because she understands me. She always 


knows the right thing to say when you need a 
friend.” 


Improving the Teacher’s Personality 


A KNOWLEDGE of child development and an in- 
terest in the adjustment and the general well- 
being of pupils will also have a desirable effect 
upon the teacher’s personality. As a result of a 
deeper appreciation of human values and human 
relations the teacher tends to seek improvement 
in his own mental health. He will find that there 
are certain steps that will help him in this quest. 
He can make an effort to secure adequate recrea- 
tion, sleep, and other essentials of physical health. 
He can cultivate friendships within adult groups of 
varied interests. He can try to eliminate excessive 
and profitless worry. He can seek highly satisfying 
associations with civic and community organiza- 
tions. He can establish membership in ecucational 
groups. Such a teacher is likely to be the type of 
person described by one pupil as follows: 


When she comes into the room she brings a good deal 
of cheer and sunshine. Before class she laughs and jokes 
with her pupils, and although there is order in her classes 
at all times, if something extremely funny happens, she 
joins with us in our laughter. If a teacher is cheerful, it 
seems that the lessons are so much easier. 


There is a highly personal and often difficult 
obstacle that keeps some teachers from becoming 
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well-integrated personalities. Far too many teach- 
ers hold an ideal of self in which deprivation, de. 
nial, and a forbidding restraint are strong ele. 
ments. Such teachers tend to alienate young 
people. “You can’t go to them for help. They know 
all the answers,” wrote one boy. 

Several studies have described the unwholesome 
consequences of pupils’ contacts with teachers who 
are themselves unstable. Moreover, too many 
teachers encourage behavior in the classroom that 
threatens sturdy growth. One investigator has 
concluded that teachers more often show concern 
for the angry, rebellious child than for the with. 
drawn, timid pupil. 

These investigations make it clear that the 
typical teacher needs to develop a greater appre. 
ciation of the factors related to personality adjust. 
ment. This awareness cannot be achieved simply 
by taking courses in abnormal psychology or 
mental hygiene. In fact, this practice occasionally 
leads to an emphasis on the abnormal and a neglect 
of the requirements of normal wholesome growth. 
The tendency in some courses is to overemphasize 
the work of the expert and underrate the contribu- 
tion of a sympathetic teacher. Yet children are 
fully aware of the significance of the teacher’s atti- 
tude and of the classroom atmosphere. One pupil 
wrote, “She makes you feel good and comfortable 
at school, just like you were home in your own 
living room.” 

The teacher is in a strategic position not only to 
help the child whose behavior is unfortunate, but 
to work with the child’s family. Many personality 
difficulties arise in the home, are often continued 
on the playground, and are sometimes aggravated 
by unfortunate conditions in the classroom. On 
the other hand, personality problems may be 
greatly relieved by a favorable classroom atmos- 
phere and by a sympathetic teacher. Here is the 
testimony of one pupil: 

We did lots of different things in her classroom. My 
teacher helped me learn to get along with other children. 
At home I was always in a fight or something. Now I am 
getting along fine. You want to try to please her because 
she tries so hard to help you. 

A major responsibility of the teacher, then, is 
to develop and maintain a classroom environment 
that leads children to develop continuously and 
fully. He should attempt to provide an atmosphere 
in which security, understanding, and mutual 
respect foster effective learning. He will be pre- 
pared to direct children’s development in such a 
way that their emotional life will be stable and 
satisfying. In fact his behavior will reflect the 
attitudes and characteristics described by a 
twelve-year-old girl: 

Just being with her the first day gave me a happy and 
content feeling. I did not feel strange at all, but felt at 


home. . . . Being with her makes me want to do all 
I can for her and everyone else and myself, too. 
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ALSE ideas and false stand- 

ards of success have ruined or 
darkened many a human life. The 
adolescent, looking at the world 
ahead in mingled hope and appre- 
hension, needs wise guidance if 
he is to “‘see life steadily and see 
it whole.”’ This article considers 
What is it? What is it 
not? How can adolescents attain 
it? What is the parents’ part? 


success: 





What Kiud of Success 
for Our Children? 


AN’S one distinctive, unique capacity is 
M that of deliberately setting goals and plan- 
ning for their attainment. Modern mental 
hygiene stresses clarity, congeniality, and attain- 
ability of goals as conditions essential to mental 
health. Several thousand years ago we were told, 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Thus 
we have long known that human adjustments are 
made in terms of values. It is ever more abundantly 
clear that the primary role of the adult in the life 
of the child is that of cultivating values and pur- 
poses basic to individual happiness and stability 
and to the well-being of other people. 

Success, then, must be viewed as the accomplish- 
ment of purposes. If it is our purpose to be rich, 
we measure our success by our status with the 
banker. If we seek power over people, we see the 
degree of our success in the number of persons 
who do our bidding. If we desire to be idle, kept 
by other people’s labor, we may emulate the be- 
havior of royalty, the dozers in swank clubs, or 





This is the fourth article in the 
adolescent series of the 
**Freedom To Grow’’ study courses. 
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the bums in the Skid Row of every large city. 

No more important question can be put to a 
parent than “What do you really want for your 
child?” Eminence, a spectacular marriage, ser- 
vility, beauty, health, happiness, glory, competency 
—what things are of most worth? 

Let us examine more completely some of the 
principles of goal seeking and mental health. 
Goals must be attainable. Those of us who work 
with youngsters have seen countless tragic in- 
stances of earnest parents’ urging their children 
to develop skills for which they lack essential 
ability. Elmer’s father is eager that his son be a 
piano player. True, Elmer’s reactions are quite 
slow, and his muscular control is not fine. But Dad 
feels guilty because he didn’t practice when he 
was a boy, and he is sure Elmer can relieve that 
sense of guilt if disciplined more carefully. 

Harry hates to read and doesn’t read very well. 
He repairs all the radios and bicycles in the neigh- 
borhood, but he is taking the courses necessary to 
enter law school because his grandfather and 
father are both distinguished jurists. Pressure, 
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either of demand or of motivation, to attain un- 
attainable goals is the source of vast amounts of 
unhappiness, feelings of guilt and inferiority, and 
actual mental breakdown. 

To be effective and tolerable the child’s pur- 
poses must be his own. “A slave is one who gets 
his purposes from somebody else.”’ Children need 
very much to respect their own wishes and desires. 
We parents need frequent periods of earnest re- 
flection upon how much right we have to impose 
purposes upon our youngsters. 


Taking Thoughtful Aim 


pea who have grown with children know 
how purposes and interests change throughout 
life. We must see that this change is normal and 
desirable. The little child wants to be a fireman, 
a bus driver, a cowboy because he sees in them real 
activity and a purpose he can understand. In the 
long run the human spirit becomes weary, and 
sometimes quite hysterical, with having pursued 
other people’s purposes for a long time. 

Moreover, the goals of any individual must be 
congenial with one another. We can’t have our 
cake and eat it too. Many little children suffer 
severe strains attempting to retain the approval 
of parents and teachers, with their adult values, 
and to win the approval of other children who 
cherish childlike values. Some young people ex- 
perience real blocking as they try to hold the 
affection of their families while reaching for the 
approbation of friends and associates. 

There is the old but appropriate story of the 
mother who said to her party-bound daughter, 
“Now have a good time, and be a good girl.” 
Daughter paused a moment and inquired, “Well, 
Mother, make up your mind!” Far too many of us 
find that our fundamental purpose of finding grati- 
fication is in conflict with our eagerness to please 
ther people. Indeed parents may well cease ex- 
claiming to their children, “What will people 
think!” The pursuit of conflicting purposes leads 
to conflicting personalities, even to a scrambled 
1ervous system. 

Convincing experimental data show that the 
most effective procedure for driving creatures 
razy is to set them certain goals and then make 
the goals quite unattainable—also to make it diffi- 
cult to judge what progress has been made, what 
degree of success achieved. 

What are some attainable goals for our chil- 
dren? These must be determined and sought with 
thoughtful respect for the well-being and conven- 
ience of other people and for the needs of our new, 
interdependent world. 

By our example and our actions we must help 
our children make and value friends. How often 
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have we seen an adult interrupt children’s play or 
conversation with their pals with the admonition, 
“Shouldn’t you be doing something worth while?” 


But is there any higher purpose than the enjoy- 
ment of friendship? 


The Work Worth While 


C= teachers through the ages have urged 
“Know thyself.” We would like to add “—and 
like it.” Since self-respect is the cement of the 
human personality it is most important that our 
children know what kind of people they are. Often 
our ideals for a child vary greatly from his real 
nature and potentialities. We may do justice to 
his ability but not to his physical qualities and 
temperament, which are given each of us largely 
by nature. The world needs introverts and extro- 
verts; it needs glamour girls and poets; it needs 
Samsons and Einsteins. 

Deep within the human spirit is the yearning 
to be valuable. Little children play with pots and 
pans and carpet sweepers seeking to be signifi- 
cant in the household. The essence of vocational 
guidance is leading the child to an appreciation of 
the vast variety of work that the world needs to 
have done, so that he may be prepared to do some 
of that work. Organizations of parents and other 
adults who would develop fine children must work 
with youngsters to find ways for them to be valu- 
able in home and neighborhood. We have but to 
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look about us to see the disintegration and degra- 
dation of adults who do no useful work or whose 
way of making a living is worthless or harmful 
to other people. 

At this point we may well examine that all- 
too-common view of success, the quest for excel- 
lence. Many parents and teachers urge children to 
be valedictorians of their class, to find a place at 
the top of the heap. Numerous able children are 
desolated because they cannot be “the best.” Let 
us instead motivate our children to be valuable, 
competent. The top of the heap is a perilous posi- 
tion, and it is a lonely place. Among persons of 
genuine eminence, those cherished by the human 
race, we can see no instance of this seeking to be 


“best.” Their quest has always been to know, to © 


do, to serve. 


The Swing Away from Self 


HE foregoing paragraphs have been concerned 
sth the purposes of the individual human be- 
ing. Our complex and interdependent world has 
goals for the individual that are not inherent in 
his physical existence. Indeed the persistent wars 
and strife of our time attest our lack of success in 
attaining goals that have been urged upon us for 
several thousand years and that found expression 
in the early days of America. 

Another significant purpose of any individual is 
the maintenance of his freedom. But today if he 
would live in cities and upon products grown in 
far-off places or manufactured in mass quantities 
he must give up some of his more immediate selfish 
freedoms. The large goal of mankind today, toward 
which our progress has been too slow and too 
meager, is the attainment of skills and attitudes 
necessary to cooperation. Modern conditions of 
living, like modern production methods, demand 
cooperation; yet in the home and in the school 
our motives continue to be individualistic and con- 
tentious. We proclaim the necessity for world or- 
ganization, but we find it difficult to live with 
mutual satisfaction in families, neighborhoods, 
schoolrooms, offices. 

Three subgoals seem essential to the achieve- 
ment of successful cooperation: altruism, a code 
of morals, and effective intelligence. We must seek 


to develop genuine altruism. Without this ability 
and disposition to sense how other people feel and 
fare we can have no effective cooperation. But 
altruism without positive moral action is a swamp 
of sentimentality. Therefore we and our children 
must learn successfully a code of morals that im- 
poses upon us a sense of responsibility for the 
well-being of all other people within the range of 
our knowledge and infiuence. 

At last we have identified man’s “original sin.” 
It is selfishness. We must eliminate from our com- 
munities, schools, homes, all appeals to selfishness 
as legitimate goals. This means get rid of contests, 
awards, honors, all appeals to persons seeking 
gratification by defeating other people. 

Determination to do good without an effective 
intelligence as guide leads to misery. Intelligence 
is the ability and disposition to plan action wisely. 
We must attain early success in learning to be in- 
telligent, else the world is lost. The real goal is the 
development of group intelligence. Most of the 
significant problems of today are too complex, 
require too many kinds of knowledge and skill, 
for any human being to solve them alone; but two 
heads are better than one only when they seek 
common goals. When the purposes of individuals 
are in conflict, their deliberations can bring us 
mediocrity and error. Families, all educational 
groups, must learn to live by the method of co- 
operative planning. Dictatorship in family, school, 
or government stifles the development of intelli- 
gence, makes successful cooperation impossible. 

We hear much of the American way. Is not the 
basic American way one of caring and sharing? 
Mankind lived so many years in meagerness and 
want that his constant quest, in caves and jungles 
and forests, was sufficient food and shelter to keep 
him alive and active. We have now learned to 
husband our abundant resources, to satisfy physi- 
cal wants by products of science and industry. We 
have no use for contentions and rivalries; they are 
the functions of scarcity. There need be no 
scarcity of human gratifications in our time. We 
shall succeed in living together in peace and com- 
fort—which is our human destiny—only through 
purposeful, thoughtful effort. 





Pe gerne program suggestions, and reading references on 
page 35. 
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year through. 


A GREETING TO OUR READERS 


The National Parent-Teacher wishes you and your family a merry Christmas in the 
good, old-fashioned way and a New Year that will stay happy and bright the whole 
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BAUGO 


REDEDICATED 





PART TWO 


KERMIT 
EBY 





that Grandfather Schwalm served as min- 

ister and presiding elder for more than 
thirty years. It is the church that Mother and her 
seven brothers and sisters attended every Sunday 
morning and almost every Sunday evening—the 
church where they went to prayer meetings on 
Wednesday, revival meetings every night for from 
two to four weeks each year during the winter 
months, love feasts and love feast breakfasts in 
the summer, and harvest meeting in the fall. 

Baugo Church is small and plain and rectangu- 
lar. Its external dimensions do not exceed forty 
by sixty feet. Actually the years have diminished 
its size, for when Baugo was first built, a shed 
about twenty feet wide and thirty feet long was 
attached to the rear of the church. Here were 
stored wood for the big stoves that heated the 
church in winter, and the dishes, foot tubs, and 
great kettles used at the yearly love feast. This 
storeroom has long since been moved to Uncle 
Arthur Schwalm’s farm and now serves as a 
garage. 

Gone with the advent of the automobile are the 
rows of open sheds, facing east, where the teams 
were sheltered from the cold of winter and the 
heat of summer, and what a loss they were to us 
boys! We attended the Ehret School, just a stone’s 
throw from the church. Dur‘i:g the week the sheds 
belonged to us, and many were the games of 
monkey tag we played, swinging from the rafters 
of the sheds when it was too rainy or too cold to 
play ball or “dare base.” 

Otherwise externally Baugo looks much the 


Bie is the little white country church 





LD ideals need not change, though man- 

ners and customs do. In thisconclusion 
of the Baugo narrative the author provides 
heartening assurance that in some locali- 
ties, at least, the sterling values still prevail. 
The rededication of Baugo Church is an 
experience not to be forgotten by anyone 
who remembers the days of his youth. 
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same, and the internal improvements add much to 
the comfort of Sunday morning worship. But 
Baugo is not the same. The radio, the movie, and 
the automobile have changed things. With their 
coming, Wednesday evening prayer meetings have 
gone; so have Sunday evening services and the 
love feast breakfast; and so too have the old-fash- 
ioned Sunday dinners and regular meetings of 
the entire families. Realizing this change, the 
Brethren at Baugo hired a young pastor—hired 
him not only because he was a good preacher but 
because he had ideas about the restoration of 
Baugo as a center of community life. This is a 
very vital experiment, one which we all hope will 
succeed, for the values once taught and symbolized 
at Baugo are very important values indeed. 
Baugo was named for Baugo Creek, which was 
given the name by the Potawatomies, the Indians 
who once lived in northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan. The Baugo is a crooked stream wind- 
ing through the valley a quarter of a mile down 
the hill behind the church. The stream cuts 
through part of the old Schwalm farm and seeks 
its outlet in the St. Joe River, about fifteen miles 
across the countryside. When I was a boy, we 
swam in Baugo Creek in summer, fished for 
suckers in its deep places in early spring, and 
skated between its banks in winter. Here too were 
held Baugo’s baptismal services after each revival 
meeting, often in the bitter cold. Thirty years ago 
it was accepted practice to cut the ice and baptize 
in the freezing water, and as far as I know no one 
was ever the worse for the experience. Since then 
the Brethren have progressed from running brook 
water to heated tanks and interior baptistries. I 
sometimes wonder if our faith has not become as 
tepid as the water we are now baptized in. 
Today, when we go out to Dad’s, we must cross 
the Baugo on our way to church, catching only a 
glimpse of it from our speeding cars. Even to 
people of my father’s generation the Baugo’s 
swimming hole and baptismal spot are only 
memories. Modern transportation, which makes 
near-by lakes accessible for swimming, and mod- 
ern plumbing and built-in baptistries, which 
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moved baptismal services from its banks, have re- 
duced the Baugo to just another creek. 


Changing Times 


n 1919, a few months after World War I had 
I come to an end, Grandfather Schwalm and the 
Baugo Brethren decided to dig a basement under 
their church for a furnace and ultimately Sunday 
school rooms. That basement was finished in the 
spring of 1949, the year we rededicated Baugo. 
Grandfather Schwalm died in 1923, twenty-six 
years before the task he began was completed. 
Pennsylvania Dutch Brethren families are cau- 
tious and conservative folk who 
“nay as they go.” In 1919 when 
they began remodeling Baugo, 
money was not so plentiful as 
it was from 1947 to 1949, the 
years when most of the im- 
provements were made. I might 
add that in 1919 the Brethren 
had not learned to spend so 
freely, either. 

Much soul searching took 
place, and no little conflict at 
council meetings, before the 
first piano (which might also 
serve dance halls) and before 
the first picture (which might 
also be a graven image) were 
brought into the church. Now 
a picture of the baptism of 
Jesus serves as a background 
for the pulpit and as a stimulus 
to meditation. It is accepted as 
a thing of beauty and of rever- 
ence, but not too many years 
ago it would have been merely 
an idol, a sore affront to the 
faithful. 

In order to appreciate Bau- 
go’s internal transformation, 
you must see it as I remember 
it in my boyhood. When I was a boy the sexes 
faced their God separately; the women and girls 
sat on one side and the men and boys on the other. 
The pews were plain wooden benches with 
removable backs. These benches served a two- 
fold purpose. At love feast time the back of the 
bench was removed and placed across the top to 
form a table. Two long black stoves halfway up 
the room, one on each side of the church, broke 
the continuity of the rows of benches and kept us 
warm during the cold winters—that is, within a 
fifteen-foot radius. For evening services Baugo 
was lighted by gas lamps. 

The pulpit, a plain, boxlike affair, stood in the 
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center of a platform about six inches above the 
floor. The ministers sat on the same kind of hard, 
straight bench as did the congregation. The dea- 
cons in turn sat in the row immediately to the 
minister’s left, facing the center of the church. 
At Sunday school time each class gathered in its 
appropriate corner, and often a loud voice was as 
important for the teacher as an inspired message. 
However, such accommodations had their advan- 
tages, for when one tired of listening to his teacher 
it was not too difficult to “tune him out” and listen 
instead to the interpretations of a neighboring 
teacher. Perhaps it was this competition for at- 
tention that made possible a unanimous vote for 
Sunday school rooms in the 
basement. 

The basement was dug, the 
furnace bought and installed, 
and electric lights added by 
1923, the year of the agricul- 
tural depression. Not much was 
done to Baugo during the next 
twenty years, probably because 
of the continuing agricultural 
slump. But with World War II 
and the tripling of farm in- 
come, the renovation of Baugo 
took a real spurt. New pews 
were added, the floors were 
sanded and polished, the ceiling 
was soundproofed, new light 
fixtures and pictures were 
bought, and a nursery was built 
in the basement. The Baugo 
Brethren even acquired rugs to 
cover the aisles. But the addi- 
tion that impressed me most 
was the built-in baptistry. I 
wonder what Grandfather 
would have said about such 
luxury. He used to think there 
was almost as much virtue in 
wading through snow banks to 
get to church as there was in 
the church service itself, 

Thus after thirty years Baugo is as improved 
as it could become without building an entirely 
new church—which is unthinkable, for doesn’t 
the improved Baugo serve every purpose ade- 
quately and hasn’t every single improvement been 
paid for? 


a 
© Ewing Galloway 


Old Roots Run Deep 


W* held our rededication service on a bright, 
sunny Sunday in mid-April. The good sisters 
of the Baugo Church brought a basket dinner. 
Each knew how much the other would bring and 
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therefore determined to bring just a little bit more 
—a fatter chicken or a bigger cake. Rededication 
day at Baugo was more than just a religious serv- 
ice; it was a family reunion. All Grandfather’s 
living sons and daughters and their children and 
their children’s children came home to Baugo to 
see each other, to reminisce about the passage of 
the years and what those years have brought, and 
to hear the dedicatory sermon preached by Uncle 
Vernon, Grandfather’s third son, who left Baugo 
to become the president of Manchester College, 
our church school. 

The neighbors came too. Yes, even a few back- 
sliders returned. Men and women who had left 
Baugo because of the “pull” of the world outside 
returned for this one Sunday. Perhaps they too 
wanted to see what their neighbors had wrought. 
Among the new members present were the Witmer 
boys, two bachelor boys who had joined the church 
during the last revival meeting because of the 
kindness manifested them and their aged father 
by the Brethren during the years of his illness. 

Before the sermon began, Brother Harvey 
Bowers, who is now presiding elder, asked that 
anyone who wished to speak feel free to do so. 
Several of us accepted the opportunity, and as we 
spoke recalled particularly the part Baugo and 
Grandfather Schwalm played in our lives. For 
Baugo, twenty-five years after his death, is still 
a reflection of Grandfather’s life and character 
and probably will continue to be so for many more 
years to come. 

Brother Bowers—minister, teacher, farmer, 
born in Ohio and hence Baugo-ite by adoption— 
reviewed the history of Baugo from the coming 
of the first Pennsylvania Dutch settler to northern 
Indiana to the most recent decisions of the north- 
ern Indiana district meeting. He was followed by 
Brother William Brubaker, another sojourner at 
Baugo, who moved in from the Elkhart Valley 
Church to serve as elder after Grandfather died. 
Brother Will expressed his appreciation to the 
Baugo Brethren for the cooperation received dur- 
ing his eldership and said that the years spent at 
Baugo were among his happiest. Brother Will was 





followed by Brother Christian Metzler, the oldest 
man present. 

Brother Christian, a contemporary of Grand. 
father’s, shared with us many of their pioneering 
experiences. He told the story of a miraculous con. 
version that once took place at a Baugo revival meet. 
ing. One night, he said, an unconverted brother 
was sitting by the stove sound asleep as the min. 
ister was preaching the gospel. Suddenly a rusty 
old wire that had held the stovepipe overhead gave 
way, and the stovepipe fell crashing at the sin. 
ner’s feet. He awakened with a start and a shout, 
ran to the front of the church, calling on the 
Devil to stop persecuting him, and grasping the 
minister’s hand promised he would sin no more! 

Then, as Uncle Vernon preached—he was the 
first Baugo farmer boy to break tradition and go 
to college—I began to recall the number of young 
people of my generation who grew up at Baugo. 
There were twenty-seven of us who attended 
Baugo Sunday school and church together, gradu- 
ated from Wakarusa High School and Manchester 
College, and then went on, perhaps, to some great 
university. 

Today these twenty-seven are influential in edu- 
cation, science, music, and agriculture. Not a 
single one of these contemporaries of mine had 
failed to make a contribution to their respective 
communities and to the world. Wherever they 
went they took with them a real sense of responsi- 
bility. As youngsters they learned how to hoe 
thistles as well as to say prayers. Seldom, too, had 
these Baugo youth failed to continue their habits 
of hard work, temperance, and church attendance. 

I thought, too, as I recalled the names of my 
friends who had left Baugo, what their loss meant 
to the church and to the Baugo community and 
wondered why none of them had returned to 
Baugo and to the farm. But that is another story, 
and the answer to the question it raises is one that 
should be sought by the best minds in sociology, 
economics, and religion. As we concluded the re- 
dedication of Baugo we realized that, even though 
we did not return, a part of Baugo would remain 
with us until the day we died. 





*SQUARTERS FOR HEADQUARTERS’’ 


HIs is the slogan many state congresses have adopted in their plans to help raise the money needed 
< the new headquarters of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers—the first home of its 
own that the organization has had since World War I. Rising on the northwest corner of Rush and 
Huron streets in Chicago, the building will provide all the advantages of a central geographical location 
in addition to the most up-to-date facilities for serving the Congress’ far-flung membership. 


Although parent-teacher members are contributing through their local associations, other friends are 
sending their quarters—and dollars, too—to Mrs. James Fitts Hill, Chairman, Headquarters Com- 
mittee, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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@ We are very much interested in the organization 
of a student council in our high school. I wonder 
if you might know where I could write for pamphlets, 
hooks, or any other publications that deal with this 
subject.—E. J. P. 


N admirable recent publication is Let’s Look at 
the Student Council, a product of the Detroit 
Citizenship Education Study, 436 Merrick Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan (twenty-five cents). This 
document, which grew out of a close study of stu- 
dent councils, gives suggestions for action, a check 
list of things to watch for, and sources for further 
inquiry if that is necessary. 

You do well to consider your student council 
problem. If unwatched, a council can become a 
nest of little fascists or snobs instead of in-service 
training for democracy. 


® Can you suggest any materials that will help in 
preparing programs for an international relations 


study group? Thank you.—A. R. M. 


N excellent list of many kinds of source mate- 
rial has recently been sent by the National 
Congress chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations to the various state chairmen of 
this committee. Write to your own state chairman 
of international relations, in care of your state 
congress office, and ask how you may obtain this 
information. 

Next, try the Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16, New 
York. This reliable organization’s Headline Series 
of thirty-five cent pamphlets deals with many is- 
sues in the realm of international relations. If 
you send for the list of titles you can select the 
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subjects you are interested in. Each contains facts 
and other source material to use in guiding 
discussion. 

Write also to the Special Service Section, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York, stating 
your particular needs. Or send to Leonard S. 
Kenworthy, formerly with UNESCO and now at 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York, for 
his Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs for Teachers (one dollar). This contains 
some eight hundred items. 


® Our study-discussion group is interested in the 
current congressional legislation on federal aid to edu- 
cation. How can I obtain copies of such legislation and 
whatever pro and con material is available?— 


Mrs. M. W. 


A you dig into this vital issue you will need to 
turn to varied sources for different viewpoints. 
First, you will want to lay a factual base for 
your discussion. Most recent data appear in a 
study of the ability of the different states to sup- 
port education, made for the National Conference 
of Governors by Francis 8. Chase and Edgar L. 
Morphet, two very able experts. It is called The 
Forty-eight State School Systems and is published 
by the Council of State Governments, 1313 East 
Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Of equal merit and easier to grasp is the 
twenty-five cent booklet published by the National 
Education Association, Still Unfinished, by John 
K. Norton and Paul R. Mort. This contains “pro- 
files” showing what each state spends per class- 
room. Graphs make it easy to understand the in- 
equalities among states and districts. 

There are three major positions taken by 
groups favoring federal aid to education: (1) 
general aid, without federal control, in which all 
states receive some aid (Thomas-Taft bill) ; (2) 
federal aid for auxiliary services to both paro- 
chial and public schools; and (3) aid only to 
needy states. Background material for each of 
these positions may be obtained by writing the 
following persons or groups: 

1. For literature giving the long history of fed- 
eral aid legislation, write to the National Educa- 
tion Association, Legislative Division, 1201 Six- 
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teenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Send to Senator Elbert H. Thomas or Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for copies of their general aid bill, 
which has passed the Senate. In the House the 
much discussed Barden bill is a variant of the 
Thomas-Taft bill. At this writing it seems to have 
died, but you can obtain a copy from Representa- 
tive Graham A. Barden, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. For information on the Catholic and Protes- 
tant positions, respectively, write to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue Northwest, Washington 5, D. C., and to 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. The American Federation of Teachers, 28 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, also 
speaks out on federal aid with a stand roughly 
between that of the N.E.A. and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

3. Almost the sole public spokesman in favor 
of aid to a limited number of needy states is the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

So much for organizations. To understand what 
this issue means in terms of human lives—chil- 
dren and teachers—I strongly recommend a new 
book, The Thread That Runs So True, by poet- 
novelist-teacher Jesse Stuart. Mr. Stuart first 
taught in one-room Kentucky mountain schools. 
Then he became a high school teacher, principal, 
and county superintendent. In nine years spent in 
what he calls “the better paying positions” he 
received a total of $10,832, or about a hundred 
dollars a month. You will appreciate why the 
federal aid movement persists when you read his 
account of teachers struggling in a community 
e in children but low in wealth. 


® A local newspaper has made charges that our 
schools are neglecting to teach American history. Our 
P.T.A. is convinced that the subject is not being 


neglected. Can you tell us what the standards are 
elsewhere ?—Mkrs. D. L. 


f psase particular objection is one of two hardy 
perennials, the other one being “The schools 
don’t teach them to read.” I suggest you measure 
your local curriculum against the trends in the 
United States as a whole. Do this by obtaining a 
copy of The Teaching of United States History in 
the Public High Schools by Howard R. Anderson, 
U.S. Office of Education. To buy it send fifteen 
cents to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Remember The New York Times’ broadside on 
history teaching in the schools? That controversy 
led to a demand for facts about what was being 
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taught, so former Commissioner of Educatioy 
John W. Studebaker asked Office of Education 
specialists to make a nation-wide inquiry. 

What did they find? In the past nine years the 
study of U.S. history has increased 30 per cent 
in junior high schools, 9 per cent in senior high 
schools. Another notable trend is the sharp jp. 
crease in time given to state history. World his. 
tory and civics also show some gain. Such changes 
are largely at the expense of ancient and medieya| 
history. If today’s youngsters are to learn about 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the days of knights 
they’ll have to do it on their own time, so to speak. 

This study shows that our public schools haye 
yielded to pressures like that exerted by your local 
editor. Whether more U.S. history will prepare 
youth to solve the problems its generation wi} 
have to face is something nobody knows. Frankly 
I doubt it. 

What equipment will the citizen of 1960 need? 
My guess is that he must be a world citizen. That 
suggests that children should have more world 
history and more geography. Then, too, any crys. 
tal gazer can predict that economics is the modern 
nemesis, and the neglect of economics in our 
schools can lead to tragic consequences. 

One of the most salutary revelations in Dr, 
Anderson’s report concerns the efforts of the 
schools to introduce students to current problems. 
Today almost every junior and senior high school 
makes current affairs a regular part of the study 
of U.S. history. 


® Editor M. Simon of The Christian Parent thinks 
our list of questions for motion picture evaluation 
(September 1949) lacks something. He writes: “It 
strikes me that the chief essence of guidance is 
omitted, or possibly I do not detect it under the 
questions given. This is it: ‘What does the film do to 
you, the person seeing it? Does it move you to noble 
things or to unlawful, questionable, wrong things? 
Does it stir worth-while ambitions in you, or might 
it make you want to do things your parents would not 
want to see you doing? Or is it just a neutral piece 
of entertainment? Which part was noble? Ignoble?’” 


[* go along with Mr. Simon’s question “What 
does the film do to you, the person seeing it?” 
But as for the next one, isn’t it too much to ask 
that human beings wear wings all the time? As I 
see it, we are born into a jackstraw world. We 
lift up the splinter of each new day with an un- 
easy worry that some error may bring the deli- 
cately poised heap of life sprawling down into 
disorder. Anything that can steady our hand— 
church, school, movies, radio, or other experience 
—is welcome. Any film that gives us a true slice 
of life, noble or ignoble, and increases our under- 
standing of it, deserves applause and an audience. 
—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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THOMAS D. RISHWORTH 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio 
and Television and Director of Radio 


House, University of Texas 





symbolizes ‘‘The Citizen Child: His Destiny, a 

Free World’’ than does Christmas, observed in 
homes rich and poor throughout the world. Here is a 
holiday in which the child becomes truly first citizen of 
the world, in which an infant born in Bethlehem became 
Savior of Christendom. 


N: FESTIVAL in the Christian calendar better 


The Christmas-keeping Family 


OME years ago in a radio address the Reverend Phillips 
E. Osgood, then rector of St. Mark’s Church, Min- 
neapolis, had this to say about Christmas: 


It is well for us to let Christmas keeping be our reveal- 
ing standard for home welding. Let it shine out to us at 
this hallowed time that the power of the home is propor- 
tionate to its shared projects. ... The family should do 
more “team-play’’ things and build up more flavorous 
customs all its own. How does your family observe a 
birthday? Hit or miss, nonchalantly and casually? Or 
with some definite though informal ritual that lets the 
year-older person know you are all glad he was born and 
that he has stayed on and grown? 


How does your family keep Thanksgiving? Easter? 
The Fourth of July? Graduation days? How does it even 
observe weekly feasts and fasts? You can’t tell us there 
isn’t something binding on the inner life about Saturday- 
night baked beans in New England, Sunday-morning 
scrapple in Pennsylvania, the first wild ducks in Minne- 
sota, the chocolate pudding that college daughter dotes 
on, served at her first dinner of vacation. ... 


Picnic parties with their evolved allotment of function 
to fire maker, cornhusker, coffee boiler, and clearer-up! 
The family’s guests, with Hepzibah opening the door and 
Ebenezer to show the way to the guest room and carry 
the suitcase thither, and the family pup to introduce and 
put through his repertoire of histrionic tricklets. And 
daughter’s important duty every week to clip out the 
radio lists and pin them up above the radio for ready 
reference. And son’s firewood box and mother’s mending 
and father’s marketing. And father’s snooze in the big 
chair after dinner “for just five minutes’’ while we make 
silent fun of his spilled tobacco out of range. All these are 
traditions, rituals, folkways. Carried through together! 


Christmas makes us realize that qualitative living is 
the only satisfaction of our full nature. And it proves 
afresh every year, as the festival of the family, that family 
unity in shared interests feeds the selfhood of its every 
member with the selfhood of its every other member. 
That is its major beauty, into which God as love comes 
down to make life glow with his shared being. 


In this statement Dr. Osgood has given us a guide for 
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the planning of our activities that interpret the together- 
ness of child and family in the sharing of Christmas. 
Parent-teacher associations in their radio programs dur- 
ing the Christmas season can draw from the treasures of 
age-old traditions and customs. There is the reading of 
the story of the first Christmas from the pages of the Holy 
Bible, with appropriate music by the choir. There is the 
immortal Christmas Carol of Charles Dickens to be heard 
by the family as they listen to annual presentations of 
this story by the world’s great actors from our major net- 
works. There are the hundreds of Christmas legends to be 
told again on the air, with equal fascination for both the 
young and the young in heart. 

There are the simple acts of giving and receiving, the 
excitement of hidden presents and secret plans, the 
thousands of holiday assemblies and special programs in 
schools and colleges everywhere—all of them rich in 
material for the P.T.A. broadcast during this happy 
season of the year. 

Let us share our Christmas on the radio. Let us avoid 
the routine patterns in what we do over the air. Let what 
we do on the radio, what we say on the radio be as well 
done as the Christmas turkey. And let the child be at the 
heart of all we do. The ideal Christmas broadcast should 
include the child, the mother, the father, and the teacher, 
each telling in his own words of what Christmas can 


mean to the family as the greatest birthday the world has 
ever known. 


Ours To Give 


HAT has the parent-teacher association to give this 

Christmas? It has health to give to every growing 
child. It has security to give, through the interpretation 
of the home as a bulwark against ignorance and crime and 
ugliness. It has for every child the gift of knowledge, 
through better schools and the integration of the school 
with community life. It has the gift of peace, through the 
encouragement of understanding between races and na- 
tions. These and many other gifts provide patterns for 
the Christmas broadcast. With imagination and devotion 
the parent-teacher association can influence every listen- 
ing home this Christmastime. 

And may the holiday bring to each and every one of 
you the happiness of a hundred caroling choirs, the 
blessedness of a thousand prayers from the lips of a child, 
and the peace of a million stars shining in the skies over 
every home in the. world. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


S fear a boon, or is it a bane? If both, when is it which? And 
why? Such questions are easier to ask than to answer, The 
clues do not lie where everyone can see. But they have been 
found and followed by the author of this analysis, in whose 
mature reflections many will find the key to situations of their 
own day-to-day observing. 





FEAR 





tions that often begin in the home, we found 
ourselves having to speak not alone of fear 
but also of guilt feelings and hostility. There was 
no chance at that point to say why these two kept 
cropping up, but that why must now be explored. 
For it is not fear, pure and simple, that cor- 
rupts our human relationships. It is fear plus— 
fear plus guilt, fear plus hostility. Antisocial emo- 
tions, like antisocial individuals, tend to form 
gangs, and the most destructive gang is made up 
of these well-nigh inseparable three: fear, guilt, 
hostility. 


[crs last month of emotional distor- 


Design for Confusion 


| pei we may say at the risk of oversimplifying, 
starts the trouble. At first it is a response to 
real or imagined danger; its spontaneous expres- 
sion is fight or flight or some complex of the two. 
If fear remained thus itself and nothing more, it 
would be a tool for survival and nothing more, 
a ready stimulant to the kind of action best cal- 
culated to keep a living creature alive. When 
there was no danger, there would be no emotional 
strain to go by the name of fear or anxiety. There 
would be only an instinctual alertness sufficient 
to warn the creature, when necessary, of new 
danger. 

One morning last summer I saw a deer grazing 
at the edge of our hayfield. At intervals it raised 
its head, looked in one direction and another, 
sniffed—and went on grazing. Then suddenly its 
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. Hostility and Guilt: 
Companions of Fear 


delicate senses recorded some threat, and it 
bounded off across the field, over the stone wall, 
and into the woods. 

From the direction it took, I think I know 
where it went—to a spot among the tamaracks 
down by the spring, where we have noted that 
ferns are leveled by deer that have lain there. 
But I think I know with far more certainty some- 
thing else about that deer. I know that in its ferny 
thicket it did not reproach itself for having run 
away. It did not call itself a timid fool. It did not 
think up, belatedly, more dramatic roles it might 
have played. It did not take out its self-contempt 
upon some smaller deer or dance up and down in 
impotent, hoofed rage upon the unoffending ferns. 
It did not make physical indigestion out of its 
brooding hatred of the danger object that had 
“humiliated” it. With danger temporarily past, it 
devoted itself to the positive phases of staying 
alive, the re-creative phases of rest and nourish- 
ment. In brief, it remained a deer; it did not be- 
come a complex and confused human being. 

By way of sharp contrast, let us turn from the 
startled deer to a child who is afraid of his father. 
Immediately, even without analysis, we can feel 
how different the child’s plight is. 

In the first place, the fear situation in which 
he finds himself is terrible in its permanence. It 
is there day after day, month after month, year 
after year. He cannot extricate himself from it 
by his rudimentary weapons of fight and flight. 
He can dream of running away or of making his 
father sad by dying. But such daydreaming is not, 
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properly speaking, flight at all; it is merely flight 
from reality. He can pretend he is killing his 
father when he smashes a toy to bits. But such 
pretense is not, properly speaking, fight; it is 
shadow boxing. Every resource at his command, 
in short, leaves the child still caught in a situation 
where uneasiness is a constant. Between sharp 

ks of fear there will be a high plateau of anx- 
iety, but there will be no secure valleys of 


| confidence. 


In the second place, the thoughts and behavior 
| inspired in him by fear are deeply damaging to 
| the child’s image of himself. The deer, we might 
| gay, is sanctioned to run away from danger by 
| all the past experience of his species. But the 


| frightened child is caught between irreconcilable 


demands. On the one hand, he is impelled to de- 
fend himself, to defend his body and his sense of 
personal significance in any way that he can. 

On the other hand, all that the child has been 
told about what he “ought” to do and be and feel 
—all the cultural instruction that, in him, has 

| become conscience, superego, sense of values, or 
what you will—operates to make him feel guilty 


| about his own weapons of self-defense. He ought 


not to be a coward. He ought to be brave. He 
ought not to dream of killing his father. He ought 
not to hate him. He ought to love him. 

To the objective cause of fear—his father’s 
whimful cruelty—there is added a _ subjective 
cause. The child becomes afraid of his own 
thoughts and wishes. He knows that if his 
thoughts were known he would be terribly pun- 
ished for them. Since every child’s self-judgment 
reflects the judgments that other people, and 
chiefly his parents, make upon him, he comes to 
regard his own thoughts and wishes not merely 
as dangerous, because they might be found out, 
but as wrong, because they go counter to what is 
permitted and approved. 

In the third place, the child’s feelings toward 
his father are mixed feelings. His fear is not pure 
fear. His hatred is not unadulterated hatred. The 
father is, for him, not merely a parent; he is the 
parent of his own sex, therefore the most con- 
stant and conspicuous model he has of what a 
male parent is and of what he himself will be 


| or should be. Obviously this parent gets what he 


wants. He makes others step lively. He is power- 
ful among the powerless. He doesn’t have to obey 
rules; he makes them. His father can fly into a 
rage and kick the furniture—and the family 
trembles; whereas if he himself kicks the furni- 


| ture, he is punished. 


The child’s fear of his father, in brief, far from 
being pure fear, is fear plus envy, fear plus jeal- 
ousy, fear plus a grudging admiration. Since it 
is also, as we have seen, fear plus guilt and fear 
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plus hatred, there is small reason to wonder that 
the child’s inner life becomes confused far beyond 
his own small power to clarify. 

But even this is not the whole story. Fear of 
his father makes him confused about his other 
basic relationships. He “ought,” for example, to 
love and admire his mother, who is good and kind 
to him—and he does; after a fashion. But more 
vivid to him than her goodness is the fact that 
she cannot, or does not, protect him against his 
father’s anger and the fact that she, like himself, 
is weak while his father is strong. This child has 
no way of knowing that in the deepest sense his 
father is weak, a constant prey to immature emo- 
tions. He sees only that his father does as he 
pleases, while other members of the family do not. 

If the child runs to his mother for protection 
that she is unable to provide, he cannot help feel- 
ing that she has let him down. If he runs to her 
for protection that she is able to provide, he will 
still find perverse ground for resentment and 
self-contempt in the fact that he, a male, has been 
proved dependent upon a female, while his father 
—his model of maleness—dominates this same 
protective woman. Turn where he will, there is 
no real sanctuary for the child whose character 
structure is being shaped by fear. There is no 
ferny thicket where he can find enough security 
so that he can lend himself to the positive and 
creative phases of living. 








It Follows As the Night the Day 





SYCHIATRISTS say, in such a case as this, that 
a fear that was originally reactive has become 
internalized. The child began by fearing one spe- 
cific object, his father. But because of his confused 
relationships to that father and to his own self- 
image, he reaches a point eventually where fear 
is part of his own makeup and will color all his 
experiences in life. 

By the time this child becomes a man, he will 
be likely to have certain character traits. One of 
these will be a lack of self-confidence. He may re- 
main overtly dependent, or he may, with a great 
show of aggression, “throw his weight around.” 
But he will not enjoy the sort of inner poise that 
will make him strong enough to be at once re- 
sponsible and gentle. 

Another trait will be a large store of unresolved 
hostility. He may let this off, as his father did 
before him, in recurrent destructive rages. Or he 
may express it less violently in constant harping, 
irritation, and sarcasm. Or it may make him phys- 
ically ill or direct itself outward as racial or 
religious prejudice. Or it may lead at last to 
“nervous breakdown.” 

A third trait will be a high vulnerability in 
respect to all authority situations. He may be a 
fairly rational person so long as nothing taps his 
unresolved emotional conflict in the area of 
strength-and-weakness, that area in which not 
only his fear but also, be it noted, his consequent 
guilt and hostility have deep roots. 

Since life almost constantly puts a person into 
situations where differences of power and au- 
thority are involved, this vulnerable individual is 
not likely to enjoy any sustained freedom from 
tension. He will have superiors over him in his 
job and subordinates under him. He will have a 
wife—and be torn between dependence upon her 
because of his own weakness and a will to be 
dominant as his “strong” father was dominant. 
He will have children. He will have less wealth 
and prestige than certain people in his town and 
perhaps more than certain other people. He will 
go to a church where the minister has a chance 
to talk and he himself has no chance. His children 





—who are his children—will go to school, where 
teachers have authority over them. 

Practically every situation, that is, will touch 
him on his vulnerable spot—his unresolved emo. 


tional problems as to how the strong and the weak | 


should be related. That vulnerable spot is like , 
wound that cannot heal because it is always being 
hit on the sharp edge of something and painfully 
reopened. Toward everyone over him and every. 
one under him he will be acting out the old father. 
son drama. And his emotion will continue to be a 
confusion of fear, envy, reluctant admiration of 
the strong, a sense of guilt, and contempt for 
all those whom he sees as weak and whom he 
cannot tolerate because they tie up, consciously 
or subconsciously, with his own intolerable weak. 
ness as a child. 


Poisoned Springs 


c WAS a wise character in one of Robert Frost’s 
poems who commented, “There’s nothing I’m 
afraid of like scared people.” In simple truth al] 
scared people are dangerous—to themselves and 
to others—because their responses are dictated 
by their own fears, not by the realities of a 
situation. | 

But the most dangerous people of all are those 
in whom a fear that was originally reactive has 


become internalized, so that it touches all their ; 


responses, all their human relationships. 
We have analyzed in this article one type of 


fear and have shown how it forms a gang with | 
guilt and hostility. But if we recall last month’s | 


article, we will see that a similar process can 
take place if a child is kept afraid of his own 


sexual nature, if he is kept afraid of a brother | 


or sister whom his parents favor, or if he is kept 
afraid, by suspicious parents, of the wide human 
world beyond his home. 





Fear, guilt, hostility—these comprise the un- | 
holy trinity of our human damnation. Next month | 
we will try to ask ourselves what we as parents | 


can specifically do to create in the home, and 
beyond the home, an atmosphere in which there 


will be less of fear and more of loving and | 


learning. 





HERE’s only one corner of the universe you can be certain of improving, and that’s your own self. 
So you have to begin there, not outside, not on other people. That comes afterwards, when 
you’ve worked on your own corner.—ALDOUS HUXLEY 
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JARVIS M. MORSE 


Education Director, U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department 


HAT, NO MONEY? Remember that 
YW sos moment when Bobby exhibited 

the holes in his only pair of shoes, and 
there was no cash in the till to pay for another 
pair? Or when you had your first job and thought 
that fifteen dollars a week would buy all the 
luxuries you had been wanting and also gifts for 
members of your family? But something hap- 
pened. The dollars shrank, or the arithmetic didn’t 
work out right. Suddenly there you were—no 
cash and pay day still four days off. 

Some of us recall incidents of earlier days that 
caused considerable distress. Remember when the 
whole gang would be going to a show on Friday 
night? What became of the allowance that on 
Tuesday seemed to be plenty of spending money 
for the whole week? Frequently these situations 
arose because there just wasn’t enough money. 
But almost as frequently they came about because 
the money there was hadn’t been managed wisely. 

No matter what the amount, money does re- 
quire some management if it is to contribute to 
our well-being. Unfortunately we are not endowed 
with a sixth sense that instantaneously warns us 
when we are being improvident or miserly, when 
we are indulging some fleeting desire at the ex- 
pense of a more enduring satisfaction. But the 
ability to handle our financial resources wisely 
can be acquired. Maybe we learned the hard way, 
but there is no reason why our children should. 
With proper guidance they can gain competence 
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in handling small sums of money, in learning the 
value of what they buy, in planning for something 
they will need next week. 


The School Savings Program 


M*" teachers and parents well remember the 
very active school savings program during 
the last war. School children bought government 
bonds and savings stamps in large quantities, and 
the schools sponsored jeeps and planes and hospi- 
tal equipment with their purchases. At the close 
of the war the Treasury Department asked lead- 
ing educators whether they felt that a peacetime 
program of thrift training, based on regular in- 
vestment in savings bonds and stamps, would be 
desirable. The answer was uniformly favorable to 
such a peacetime program. 

Hence the Treasury has continued its school 
savings service to help schools give our growing 
citizens an understanding of the 








F all the choices that confront men and women through- 
out life, that of spending and saving is one of the most 
common, if not the most crucial. To avoid heartache and 
hunger young people should begin to learn early how to bal- 
ance the attractions of present joy against future value. The 
school savings service of the U.S. Treasury is one way—and 
an excellent one—of encouraging thrift in boys and girls. 


reasons, personal and national, 
for saving. There is some danger 
today that many persons may 
form the easy habit of looking to 
the government to solve all their 
problems—unemployment, _ sick- 
ness, retirement, and old age. 
Thrift training will strengthen in 
our young people the desire and 
ability to stand on their own feet. 
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The Education Section of the U.S. Savings 
Bonds Division offers schools several teaching 
aids for training and practice in thrift. The most 
widely distributed aid is the School Savings Jour- 
nal, sent semiannually to about 900,000 teachers 
throughout the country. Each issue contains a 
teaching unit, usually a “how-to-do-it” list of 
suggestions for stamp and bond sales, and a list of 
other teaching aids and supporting items that 
may be had free on request by any school or in- 
dividual teacher. 

Orders for school savings items may be sent 
to the Education Section, U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D. C. As a matter of efficiency as well as con- 
venience, however, schools are urged to obtain 
their thrift teaching aids from the savings bonds 
office for their own state. A list of such state 
offices is carried in every Journal. 

The other thrift teaching aids vary slightly 
from year to year, but there are usually small 
pamphlets for use in regular classes in arithmetic, 
mathematics, home economics, social studies, and 
business training; mimeographed plays on thrift 
themes; one or two posters; and, on loan from 
state bond offices, a savings film. Two such films 
are currently in circulation: America, the Beau- 
tiful and Power Behind the Nation. Both are 
sound-color and run for about twenty minutes. 


How Can the P.T.A. Help? 


MM“ parent-teacher associations have long 
given yeoman service to schools in observ- 
ing Savings Bond and Stamp Day. Mothers of 
students have helped teachers in procuring sav- 
ings stamps from the post office. Some have 
manned booths. Such aid is highly to be com- 
mended, but there is a larger phase of the pro- 
gram in which P.T.A. assistance can be invalu- 
able. As Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, has 
pointed out so clearly, the P.T.A. is an organiza- 
tion to educate the community, not simply to serve 
as a convenient fund-raising unit for schools that 
want gym equipment or a stove for the cafeteria. 

The first and foremost factor in the success 
of a thrift program is the understanding and en- 
dorsement of parents. The great thing the P.T.A. 
can do is to bring to the attention of parents the 
need for training and practice in money manage- 
ment. The P.T.A. can awaken them to the real 
necessity for thrift if our country is to be finan- 
cially strong and secure. 





Most parents realize that they should teach 
their children to be thrifty, independent, and gel. 
reliant in their personal affairs. The demands oy 
habits of modern life, however, often keep chij- 
dren—especially teen-agers—away from home a 
great deal of the time. For this reason thrift train. 
ing is being included in the curriculums of many 
of the nation’s schools (30 per cent or more, anq 
the number is growing) to reenforce the character 
building taught in the home. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes is a member of the US, 
Treasury’s National Advisory Committee op 
School Savings, which includes some twenty-nine 
distinguished leaders in education, banking, and 
civic and patriotic organizations. The school gay. 
ings service itself is part of the general savings 
bond program, which has been continued since the 
war. The sale of savings bonds to as large a num. 
ber of people as possible is an important phase of 
the Treasury’s debt management. It is considered 
to be much better for the country to have a siz. 
able portion of its debt held by a great many citi- 
zens. At the present time individuals—real] per- 
sons as distinct from corporations or institutions 
—hold about 27 per cent of the national debt, a 
healthy increase from the 21 per cent held by 
individuals in 1940. 

In addition, the continuing savings bonds pro- 
gram offers opportunities and benefits to individ. 
uals. The bondholder becomes a creditor of his 
government. He acquires a heightened sense of 
personal dignity, a close tie with national affairs, 
and a feeling that the national welfare is his wel- 
fare. Savings bonds are a particularly attractive 
investment for the modest investor, young or old, 
They are safe. They are backed by the total re- 
sources of the United States. All savings bonds 
are registered, so that in case of theft or other 
loss, the owner will be issued a duplicate bond. 


In Summary 


_— U.S. savings bonds program, then, helps 
the Treasury to manage the national debt. At 
the same time savings bonds are a highly desir- 
able form of saving for both children and grown- 
ups. The school savings branch of the savings 
bonds program helps the schools to teach thrift, 
supplementing the children’s home training. 

The Education Section of the U.S. Savings 
Bonds Division in Washington, as well as each 
state savings bonds office, stands ready to supply 
every school and every P.T.A. with further infor- 
mation and with any materials desired. 





Put not your trust in money, but put your money in trust.—O. W. Ho_mgs 
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Cranston’s Campaign 


for Safer Cycling 


riders of today and car drivers of tomor- 

row has been approached by your school 
in a most practical and realistic manner. It is 
apparent that the boys and girls are being taught 
to obey the rules of the road and, better still, to 
understand their importance. I feel your noble 
safety project will be the forerunner of many 
similar educational campaigns.” 

This was the message the William R. Dutemple 
P.T.A. in Cranston, Rhode Island, received from 
our governor, Honorable John O. Pastore, on the 
red-letter day when the pupils were staging a long- 
planned-for demonstration of bicycle riding skill 
for their families, their teachers, the mayor of 
the city, the superintendent of schools, and many 
other local and state officials. It was a day that 
marked the culmination of the first steps in a 


of he problem of teaching safety to bicycle 
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rather unusual and highly successful bicycle safety 
project. 

The project had its beginning several months 
earlier at the February parent-teacher meeting, 
when the safety chairman presented a plan for a 
vigorous bicycle safety campaign to be carried on 
during the spring months. Our unit felt the idea 
was a good one. And when we realized that in the 
United States nearly twenty thousand children 
between the ages of five and fourteen are injured 
in accidents involving bicycles each year, we voted 
unanimously to sponsor a many-sided program to 
eliminate such accidents in our community. 

To be truly effective, we decided after consider- 
able discussion, the program should include three 
distinct phases: inspection of the youngsters’ bi- 
cycles, lessons in good driving techniques, and 
eventually the establishment of a bicycle court in 
which repeatedly careless riders could be tried 
and fined. There would be talks with the children, 
too, about the dangers of such foolish habits as 
hitching onto cars, weaving in and out of traffic, 
and riding three or four or five abreast on the 
highways. 


Safety Under Way 


ba the news of our program 
got around, the Cranston Cham- 
ber of Commerce was so enthusi- 
astic it offered to supply inspectors 
to examine all bicycles. Fifteen im- 
portant parts of each vehicle would 
be checked. Then the youngster 
who owned it would receive a re- 
port of any defects that had to be 
corrected before his or her two- 
wheeler could be rated mechani- 
cally perfect. 


The first round of inspections re- 
vealed a startling situation. Less than 
50 per cent of one hundred sixty-three 
bicycles belonging to students in the 
Dutemple School were in tiptop shape. 
In fact, twenty-six of them had neither 





Students at the William R. Dutemple School 
line up for bicycle drivers’ tests. 
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horn nor bell, fifteen had loose wheels, fifteen had loose 
mudguards, fourteen had loose grips, and fourteen had 
bad brakes. The handle bars were loose on ten of the bi- 
cycles, four had worn-out tires, two had poor pedals, and 
on two the seats were loose. 


We were happy to find, however, that no young- 
ster was willing to have his bicycle remain in the 
unfit-for-safe-driving class any longer than abso- 
lutely necessary. The children haunted their fa- 
thers, big brothers, or the bicycle repairman, ask- 
ing for help until each one had his two-wheeler 
in first-class shape and all the hundred sixty-three 
bicycles had passed the examination with flying 
colors. 

We were now ready to proceed to the next part 
of our program—helping the boys and girls to 
acquire good bicycle-riding technique. We be- 
lieved that most of the youngsters—some of tii-m 
only five and so small their feet would barely reach 
the pedals—had been trying to drive carefully, but 
too often they did not know how to handle their 
bicycles properly in an emergency. 

Therefore the parent-teacher members decided to con- 
centrate the instruction on certain basic techniques, in- 
cluding steering, balancing at slow speeds, emergency 
stopping, passing obstacles, and signaling. The children 
spent many hours practicing their bicycle lessons in the 


section of the school yard that had been marked off with 
guidelines especially for them. 


They were all, it seemed, determined to pass the strin- 
gent driver tests with a perfect score, thereby earning a 
coveted “I Pledge To Ride Safely” sticker and an oppor- 
tunity for membership in the National Safety League. 


We realized that the tests were rather difficult and that 
many young cyclists might need more time to attain the 
necessary ease in handling their bicycles. Some of us 
witnessed a demonstration in which these same drivers’ 
tests were taken by an older group of children who had 
no instruction beforehand, and only 8 per cent of those 
girls and boys made a perfect score. Consequently the 
teachers were unusually careful to give each child credit 
for what he did correctly and to make as many construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement as possible. 


Late in the spring one hundred and twenty-two 
boys and girls, ranging in age from five to twelve, 
took their drivers’ examinations. Sixty-eight of 
them scored 100 per cent. Emergency stopping 
and balancing at slow speeds were the biggest 
stumbling blocks. Those who did not receive a 
perfect score were encouraged to keep on practic- 
ing and to take the tests again at any time they 
believed themselves ready. 


Court Convenes 


fuse next step in our bicycle safety campaign 
is to be the organization of a bicycle court be- 
fore which deliberately careless riders must ap- 
pear when summoned by the school sheriff. The 
youngsters themselves are submitting lists of pos- 
sible punishments for those who receive tickets 
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for traffic violations. The tickets are in three gee. 
tions, and one section is handed to the rider, an. 
other is turned in to the school, and the other 
portion is mailed to the parents of the offender. 

To acquaint the boys and girls with the opera. 
tion of a traffic court, we arranged for fifty-five 
youngsters from grades four, five, and six, accom. 
panied by twenty parents and teachers, to attend 
a session of the Providence Traffic Court on a 
Saturday morning. After the judge had taken 
care of the violations and the offenders had left 
the court, he invited our school “judge” to sit on 
the bench and asked the school sheriff, clerk of 
the court, and members of the school jury to come 
within the court rail. Then with infinite patience 
he assisted the children in conducting a mock trial, 
Very carefully he pointed out that traffic violators 
were not criminals but were merely offenders who 
needed a lesson in safe driving. 

The children thoroughly enjoyed this ex. 
perience, which also taught them a surprising 
amount of judicial procedure. They came home 
just as enthusiastic about setting up their court 
as they were about keeping their bicycles in good 
running order and passing their tests. 

With the establishment of the bicycle court the 
final phase of our project will have been com- 
pleted. Then and only then will the members of 
the Dutemple P.T.A. feel they have truly earned 
the generous praise accorded them by Governor 
Pastore.—Mrs. FANNIE R. DUDLEY and Mrs. 
DANIEL F. KOUFFMAN 


Schools from Bottles 


HAT’S right! Fifteen thousand dollars for 

education through the efforts of the P.T.A. 

And not in a big city but on a tiny island, 
fifteen miles long and five miles wide, the island 
of Saipan. 

The children of Saipan needed to be taught how 
to read and write. But there was no school, no 
books, and no teachers. Finally the wives of Amer- 
ican officers and some other women on the island 
decided to do something about the educational 
crisis. They got together, organized a P.T.A., and 
took turns teaching school, without pay. 

But that couldn’t go on forever. They had to 
have a real school for the children—somehow. 
And then a P.T.A. member had an idea. Why not 
round up the hundreds of thousands of pop bottles 
that had accumulated all through the war and 
after, and turn them in for refunds? We did, and 
there was the money—fifteen thousand dollars! 
That’s the story of how empty bottles built a 
school, bought books, and paid salaries for 
teachers. —LOUISE HEINTZ 
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Poetry Lane 





Christmas Song 


Clearly the chimes will ring 

From the distant bell; 

We shall rejoice and sing: 
Noel, Noel. 
| 


Softly the light will fall, 

And we shall tell 

Joy now has come for all: 
Noel, Noel. 


Then let the song increase, 

The music swell; 

Let there be joy and peace: 
Noel, Noel. 


—J. LYNDON SHANLEY 


Good Night 


Down the tie-up chute for hay 

The farmer drops a summer’s day, 

Full of clovers red and white, 

To heifers in their winter’s night; 

Against their polished chains the cows 
Lean and curl tongues towards the mows; 
The horse stamps tactful in his stall, 

Not wanting to be last of all. 


The final supper slides down sweet, 
All the four-footed hush and eat. 
The farmer smiles to hear the slow 
Whisper of happiness there below. 
His low lantern sends long beams 
To the rafters; each nail gleams 
With the frost’s crocheted white rose; 
Hot oil and honey smells fill his nose. 
He takes his sweet time, slides the tines 
Of the pitchfork home. He shines 

On his hairy ears and knuckles 

| As he descends with his small day 
Down the mountainside of hay. 


Now the man goes his sweet rounds 
Bedding down; the cows make sounds 
Like silence with the cuds they chew. 

Round, large eyes come up and view 
The lantern by the dusty sill 

Through umber haze of their good will. 

The farmer closes his barn door 

On peace one winter evening more. 


| —RoBeErT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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“African Dawn” at Her Pier 


Five holds discharge their cocoa beans 
On skids flicked out by smooth machines; 
The captain looks on, hands in jeans. 


Up from her deep hull shiny black 
Her sinews plume the single stack, 
Six thousand horse that brought her back. 


A slim lad splicing heavy rope 
Crows ‘‘Who’ll deny my life has scope? 
At last I’ve rounded old Good Hope!’’ 


I hear the captain say ‘‘My stars! 
The way they load those trucks, those cars, 
We can’t run short of chocolate bars!” 


—JOHN ACKERSON 


Careful Growing 


My mother’s opened mind was quick to see 
Small joys that salt and pepper industry, 
Things like the special taste of fresh-picked 

peas, 
And cherries pitted under fruit-rich trees; 
The special smell of starchy, fresh-ironed clothes, 
The feel of well-rubbed wood, of cookie doughs; 
The special rhythm in a small boy’s running, 
The purred contentment in a kitten’s sunning. 


Her opened heart was quick to see the hurt, 
Pride-covered, in a young, despairing heart, 
And she could drench it with cocl common sense 
Without impinging on youth’s reticence. 
She felt each unformed longing swell bud-green 
And smiled a warmth that brought it forth 

full blown. 
Her heart was not filled with instinctive knowing; 
Mothers like mine are made by careful growing. 


— BECKY RIDGE 


Gift at Christmas 


Across the years come hurrying 
As they have come before 

Those children that we used to be 
And now can be no more... 


No more? One gift that Christmas gives to men 
Is to bring those children back again. 


—A. L. CRABB 
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Study Course Outlines 





For study group leaders and program chairmen 





I. PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 


e The Parent and the Pediatrician. (See page 4 of this issue.) 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. Perhaps some of the older members of the study group 
have clear memories of diphtheria or typhoid epidemics. Many 
more will remember the widespread influenza epidemic of 1917- 
19. How did such catastrophes affect servers ga | and family 
life? Compare their effects with those of recent polio epidemics. 

2. What are the leading causes of infant and child mortality 
today? How can the physician, the parent, and the school 
attack these problems? 


3. Describe the two contrasting philosophies of child care 
mentioned in the article. Give some examples of authoritarian 
policies as age | are used (1) in the nursery, (2) in the dining 
room, (3) in the bathroom, (4) on the playground, (5) in the 
classroom, and (6) in —— What are the two major ways 
in which child or adult may react to such forceful guidance? 


4. The struggle to throw off authoritarianism has made itself 
felt in all aspects of our life. Show by examples how this has 
affected the chief institutions of our society: the home, the 
school, industry, and so on. 


5. Fortunately in our omer the doctor has never been so 
isolated from his patients as he was and still is in certain 
European countries. Hence he is likely to be more sensitive 
to the opinions and feelings of his patients. Why is this quality 
particularly important in a iatrician? What does the modern 
pediatrician regard as his highest responsibility? As the article 
points out, there are only about 2,600 certified pediatricians in 
the United States. How many are there in your community? 
What can P.T.A.’s do to make pediatric care more widely 
distributed? 


6. How does the study group feel about the newer techniques 
in hospital care of the newborn? How is this an expression of 
democratic principles at work? What suggestions do you have 
for making children’s hospital experiences more beneficial to 
them emotionally? 


7. From your reading in the list of references give some 
examples of common symptoms or diseases of children that are 
thought to be psychosomatic. How often do these stem from 
lack of understanding between parent and child? 


8. A laborer, his wife, and their six children live in a six- 
room house with the wife’s parents. The family income is two 
hundred dollars a month. Their five-year-old Jerry, who is thin, 
eats poorly, and wets the bed, is brought to the doctor with a 
fever and other signs of rheumatic heart disease. Might this be a 
psychosomatic problem? What community agencies might help 
in both prevention and treatment of Jerry’s condition? 


9. What kind of relationship do you think should exist be. 
tween the pediatrician and the parent who seeks his help? What 
suggestions would you make to both for bringing about a better 
understanding and a closer partnership between them? 


Program Suggestions 


aes a pediatrician would be an ideal resource person for 
this meeting, either a child guidance counselor or some 
other specialist in child development might be invited as con. 
sultant. For this program everyone in the group should do some 
reading beforehand (see ‘‘References’’). Then a s ium of 
five persons could discuss the “Pertinent Points” in the follow. 
ing manner: first speaker— points 1 and 2; second—points 3 and 
4; third—5 and 6; fourth—7 and 8; and fifth—point 9. After 
each presentation there should be a full general discussion, If 
the consultant is a pediatrician, why not ask him to take point 9 
and then to summarize the entire discussion? 

Films: A day in the life of a modern pediatrician is presented 
in a ten-minute sound film, The Doctor, available from Ep- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 


References 

Abt, Isaac A. Baby Doctor. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944, 

Dunbar, Flanders. Your Child’s Mind and Body. New York: 
Random House, 1949. 

Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L. Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today. New York: Harper, 1943. 

Pediatrics and the Emotional Needs of the Child. Report of the 
1947 Pediatric-Psychiatric Conference. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1948. 

Senn, M. J. E. “The Psychotherapeutic Role of the Pediatri- 
cian,”’ Pediatrics, August 1948, pp. 147-52. 

Spock, Benjamin, and Huschka, Mabel. Psychological As 
of Pediatric Practice. (Pamphlet. Association for Family Liv- 
ing, 28 East Jackson, Chicago 5, Illinois. 25 cents.) 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Bauer, W. W., M.D. “The Inseparables: Body and Mind,” 
September 1948, pp. 4-6. 

Josselyn, Irene M., M.D. “Behind the Emotional Scene,” 
February 1947, pp. 19-21. Study course outline, p. 36. 
Shirley, Hale F., M.D. “Preventing Emotional Problems,” 
September 1949, pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 34. 


Il. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


e Learning To Like the Best. (See page 7 of this issue.) 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. What are the two common mistakes the author says we 
must recognize and deal with at the outset if we want children to 
learn to like the best? 


2. If training in good taste is best acquired by contagion, who 
carries the heaviest responsibility for this training? Why do 
love and trust play such a dominant role here? 


3. By what standards does Mr. Frederick ask us to judge the 
quality of any work of art? What is involved in ‘‘testing in moral 
terms the experience presented’? How does Mr. Frederick apply 
this test to comic books? 


34. 


4. Why is our 4 sey of what children select so important 
in helping them to learn discrimination and to experience fully 
the satisfaction of savoring the best? What are some of the 
subtler ways in which we can show our approval? 


5. “Mother,” said ten-year-old Joan Alston, ‘you promised 
to take me to a concert the next time a symphony orchestra 
played here. Well, there’s a concert Wednesday —and I’m s0 ex- 
cited!” Mrs. Alston frowned. “I’m sorry, Joan, but we won't 
be able to go, after all. My bridge club meets that night. Oh, 
you needn’t look so brokenhearted. You have plenty of time for 
concerts. I didn’t hear my first one until I was twice your age. 
What principles did Mrs. Alston violate? 
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6. What activities related to art, music, and literature are 
being carried on by your P.T.A.? What cultural advantages does 
your community offer? What can the P.T.A. do to expand 
them? What suggestions do you have for bringing concerts of 
music, art exhibits, and library facilities into outlying 
fowns and rural areas? 

7. Should education in the arts be confined chiefly to 
children and young people who show marked creative talent? 

8. Sensitivity, discriminating taste, and broad perspective 
are qualities we associate with the person who has learned to 
recognize and appreciate the best. Are these qualities usually 
evident in his relations with other people and his attitude toward 
current problems? Why or why not? 


Program Suggestions 


R resource persons, invite one or several of the following: 
Bee art teacher or supervisor, an English teacher, the leader 
of a school or community orchestra, a glee club director, a book 
critic, a museum director. Each or any of these should be able to 
give practical help on how to guide children toward the best. 
One or two members of the group could investigate the cultural 
advantages available to children and young people in the com- 
munity, then report the results of the survey to the study group. 

Since the subject of this month’s article is so universally 
interesting —one that awakens ideas in practically everybody — 
an informal discussion would be a wise program plan. About ten 
minutes before the close of the meeting it might be a good idea 


for the group to list on the blackboard ten ways in which the 
ey can heighten children’s recognition and appreciation of 
the t. 


References 

Benedict, Agnes, and Franklin, Adele. The Happy Family. New 
York: Appleton—Century-Crofts, 1948. Part III. 

Child Welfare Pamphlets, University of Iowa: No. 71, Albert 
Christ-Janer, Art in Child Life; No. 76, Carl E. Seashore, On 
‘Their Musical Way. Five cents each. (Department of 
Publications, University of Lowa, Iowa City.) 

Dewey, John. Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Balch, 
1934, Chapters IX and X. 

Duff, Annis. “Bequest of Wings”: A Family’s Pleasure with 
Books. New York: Viking, 1944. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Cole, Natalie. ‘‘Children Take to the Arts,’’ December 1946, 
pp. 10-12. Study course outline, p. 35. 

Ernst, Margaret S. “Good Taste Needs Cultivation,” March 
1937, pp. 6-7. 


Gagliardo, Ruth. “The Current Literature of Childhood,” 
November 1949, pp. 29-31. 


Zanzig, Augustus D. ““The Magic Called Music,’ December 
1947, pp. 22-24. 


Lil. ADOLESCENTS 
Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


e What Kind of Success for Our Children? (See page 17 of this issue.) 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. How can we help our children to set up appropriate goals? 
Discuss ways in which we may unwittingly interfere with our 
children’s adoption of suitable life objectives. Are we always 
aware of the goals we are upholding for our children? When do 
our expectations interfere with those of our children? Discuss 
the case of Elmer, shackled to the piano, and of Harry, the 
reluctant reader. 


2. If we encourage our children to seek congenial and attain- 
able goals, will we be making “‘softies” out of them? Discuss the 
difference between goals that are appropriate and those that 
merely are easily reached. How can we help children to develop 
and maintain the qualities of zest, energy, good humor, and 
courage necessary for purposeful, determined effort toward a 
worth-while goal? 

8. What is the meaning and function of failure? Note how 
one child’s success might represent failure for another. How 
can a child be helped to turn failure into eventual success? How 
can damaging, unredeemed failure be prevented? From the per- 
spective of the high school, would you say children gain or lose 
by a failure to be promoted during elementary school years? 

4. How can we contribute to our children’s development of 
flexibility and good judgment—traits that will enable them to 
secure the approval both of their “‘gang’’ and of their parents? 

5. Competition and/or cooperation—this is the question. 
Discuss ways in which competition is being used today in school, 
home, and community. Is it constructive? Constructive for some 
but damaging to others? Study Dr. Lane’s definition of unde- 
sirable competition as “seeking gratification by defeating other 
people.” Can competition be purged of that element? Will un- 
desirable competition be automatically eliminated if, in the 
author’s words, we “eliminate from our schools . . . contests, 
awards, honors”? What makes children want to cooperate? 
When is it cooperation from our point of view and a begrudged 
self-sacrifice from theirs? 

6. Dr. Lane points out that it is cruel and destructive to teach 
creatures certain goals and then make those goals unattainable. 
What part are we going to play in the tragic struggle of those 
children in our democracy me Sm economic status, race, or 


religion keeps them from making their best contribution to our 
society? 


Program Suggestions 

Wwe do you really want for your child? In the October study 
course outline we suggested making an opinion survey of 

parents and teachers to find out what they wanted the high 

schools to do for children. You can use that material again here, 

summarizing the responses in the light of this article. Or, long 
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enough before the meeting to have the material ready for a re- 
port, collect unsigned answers to the above question. 

By contrast, a group of school children could be asked to list 
briefly “The Things I Most Want for Myself.” It will be in- 
teresting to note how younger children tend to wish for specific 
objects and benefits, whereas the older ones seek more general 
attributes and powers. In discussing these reports the study 
group leader should point out the different kinds of things we 
want for our children and the often contradictory nature of our 
desires for them. A good summary question would be, “How 
can we incorporate in our goals for our children the desires they 
express for themselves?”’ 

On the whole this article offers stimulating discussion ma- 
terial, but it also lends itself admirably to the weaknesses of this 
type of meeting. To keep the discussion from becoming merely 
an expression of unconsidered opinions, goals must be set up 
beforehand. Encourage various members of your group to 
explore different aspects of each question, collect information, 
read as widely as possible, and compile statistics in advance. 
Then at the meeting pool your findings, and let your interpreta- 
tions, conclusions, and program for action grow out of the 
discussion. 

Films: Several fine ps eee films have recently been 
produced by the National Film Board of Canada (1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20). Of special pertinence to this 
article are The Feeling of Hostility, The Feeling of Rejection, and 
Fitness Is a Family Affair. 
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Ms HOWARD Ray, for many years a member of 
the Palo Alto Advisory Board on Commercial 
Amusements, has written the following statement 
of the functions of that board and the use it makes of 
previews published in this magazine. 

—RvuTH B. HEDGES 


HE Advisory Board on Commercial Amusements of 
Palo Alto, California, was established in March 1921 
by the city council after several meetings with representa- 
tives of organizations interested in better film fare. The 
board’s purpose was, and is, not to provide censorship but 
to give helpful advice to theater managers and the public. 


Appointed by the mayor, the members of the board 
were originally required to attend the first showing of all 
films and to post reviews of them in the city library. How- 
ever, with the establishment of preview service by the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, the board 
abandoned the practice of personally reviewing the films. 
Instead it posted copies of these noncommercial estimates 
before the films were shown. As other organizations set 
up preview services, their reviews were also used. In the 
event of complete disagreement or of universal condem- 
nation among the reviewers, the board called for a local 
preview before the picture could be booked for showing 
in Palo Alto. 

In addition to posting the reviews in the library, the 
board publishes every week in the local paper a list of all 
films to be shown during that week, with audience suita- 
bility rating and an indication of which pictures, if any, 
have been rated as superior. This summary is especially 
beneficial to families who plan their movie attendance ac- 
cording to the suitability and quality of the film rather 
than by the day-of-the-week system. To supplement this 
list, complete reviews can still be obtained by calling the 
public library. 


Tue value of the previews of the different organizations 
varies greatly. The P.T.A. previews [published for a na- 
tion-wide audience in the National Parent-Teacher| 
have been distinguished by a consistently high quality 
and an unemotional, factual approach. This demonstrates 
that the reviewers are skilled and that they keep in mind 
at all times the informational and child welfare purposes 
of their service. 


One problem in connection with the previews is always 
that of obtaining information before the film is booked. 
It is, therefore, important to us in our small community 
that these unbiased reviewers have access to showings of 
new films before their release date. In the event of a lack 
of reviews our only recourse is to call for a local preview 
—an expensive process for the theater people and time- 
consuming work for our board. 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGEs, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





— 


Apache Chief —Lippert. Direction, Frank McDonald. An yp. 
convincing tale told by the Apache chief and handed down from 


father to son. The story revolves around the pledge of peace | 


between white man and Indian and the betrayal that eventual} 
led to the destruction of the Indians. The lesson of right and 
wrong is well developed, and children will especially enjoy the 
horses. Cast: Alan Curtis, Tom Neal, Carol Thurston, Russell 


Hayden. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair of type Fair Yes 





Black Shadows—Eagle-Lion. A documentary in color nar- 
rated by Jeff Corey. This exciting travelogue depicts a trip 
deep into the Belgian Congo where one sees the pygmies in their 
villages. The scenes of the hunting and skinning of wild beasts 
are rather gory, and the killing of a mother and father gorilla in 
order to capture their cub may be difficult to explain satisfac. 
er to the children. 

ts 14-18 


Adu 
Good Good 


Fair 





Chain Lightning — Warner Brothers. Direction, Stuart Heisler. 











ee — 


8-14 


Chain Lightning is an apt title for this! dramatic, swiftly | 


moving, two-fisted story of the men who are striving to advance 
aviation—to build the fastest jet planes in the world and yet 
make them safe against any contingency. The story, though 
pure fiction, is sufficiently based on fact as not to seem unreal 


or fantastic; it is just technical enough to excite interest and — 
stir the imagination. The film begins in World War II when the 
U.S. was fighting for control of the skies with its B-17’s, followed | 


by the B-29’s. It then merges into the present day when = 
propelled planes foretell a vivid future for aviation. 
clearly defined characterizations, good direction, well-written 
dialogue, and fine photography combine to make an excellent 
film. Although the story is adult in its implications, it is 


eer entertainment for teen-agers. Cast: Hum 

Bogart, Eleanor Parker, Raymond Massey, Richard ; 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 





The Fighting Kentuckian—Republic. Direction, George 
Waggner. A well-acted love story, with an authentic é 
background, tells of a small group of French who settled in 
Alabama in the early 1800’s. The action has the thrill of a 
western, with racing horses and the intrigue prectaes by men 
who try to take the newly settled land. The characters and the 
ethical distinction between d and bad are clearly drawn. 
Therefore the film is suitable for junior matinee au 

Cast: John Wayne, Vera Ralston, Philip Dorn, Oliver Hany, 
Louis 14-18 8-14 


Francis—Universal-International. Direction, Arthur Lubin. 
When an army mule talks fluently and masterminds a war on 4 
Pacific island, a hilarious comedy situation exists. And when 
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director and cast give the plot the understanding interpretation 
t it deserves, the audience chuckles all through the film. 
Indeed many individuals will chuckle every time it comes to 
mind, as it often will. Francis, the mule, is the star, ably su 
rted by Donald O’Connor and Zazu Pitts. Cast: Donald 
*Connor, Patricia Medina, Zazu Pitts, Chill Wills, Ray Col- 
jins, John McIntire, Francis. 
Adults 14-18 
By all means Yes 


8-14 


A must 





—— . . . * 
Jolson Sings Again—Columbia. Direction, Henry Levin. 
This beautifully produced continuation of The Jolson Story 
icks up where the first film left off and continues with Jolson’s 
ife until he enters radio. It has the same fast-moving sequence 
of events, and the absence of plot is easily overlooked when Jol- 
gon and Larry Parks captivate their audience with ‘Sonny 
Boy,” “Is It True What They Say About Dixie?” and many 
other favorite songs. All characters, as in The Jolson Story, are 
superb. Barbara Hale plays the role of the new Mrs. Jolson 
with understanding and finesse. Cast: Larry Parks, Barbara 
Hale, William Demarest, Ludwig Donath. 

Adults _ 14-18 
Excellent Excellent 


8-14 


Excellent 





My Friend Irma— Paramount. Direction, George Marshall. A 
highly amusing comedy about a dumb blonde, based upon the 
popular radio program of the same name. Marie Wilson is 

rfectly cast as Irma, and Jerry Lewis and Dean Martin add 
much humor to an absurd but completely relaxing bit of foolish- 
ness. Amusing for all ages, including junior matinee audiences. 
Cast: John Lund, Diana Lynn, Don DeFore, Marie Wilson, 
Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis. aa 


Adults : 
Amusing Amusing 


8-14 


Amusing 








Rim of the Canyon—Columbia. Direction, John English. A 
ghost town is the center of most of the action in this latest 
Gene Autry story, which has a novel twist. The fans will enjoy 
its usual routine of a pleasing song or two, fast riding, and fisti- 
cuffs, with Gene emerging unruffied. Cast: Gene Autry, Nan 
Leslie, Thurston Hall, Clem Beavers. 
Adults 14-18 

Fair of type Fair 


8-14 
Yes 





Rusty’s Birthday—Columbia. Direction, Seymour Friedman. 
A smalltown family on the brink of celebrating their precious 


In this scene from the film Francis the talking mule with the 


high mentality confides in G.I. Donald O’Connor. 
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doe’s birthday find that he has been stolen. Rusty goes through 
many experiences before coming home, only to involve his fam- 
ily with another little family who are badly in need of help. A 
good study of human relations, entertainingly told. Cast: Ted 
Donaldson, John Litel, Ann Doran, Jimmy Hunt, “Flame.” 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Good 


The Story of Seabiscuit— Warner Brothers. Direction, David 
Butler. The story of Seabiscuit, the famous racehorse, is ga 
entertainment interspersed with sly, witty humor in the inimi- 
table style of Ba itzgerald. Color photography enhances the 
beauty of the lush, rolling horse-breeding country. The plot, 
other than the history of Seabiscuit, is a trifle weak, but the 
film’s eye appeal partially makes up for this lack. Barry Fitz- 
gerald is warm and lovable as usual, while Shirley Temple and 
Lon McCallister provide the rather tepid romance. There is 
nothing outstanding in the acting and direction; the color 
photography holds the principal interest. Cast: Shirley Tem- 
ple, Barry Fitzgerald, Lon McCallister, Margaret O’Hara. 
Adults 14-18 
Entertaining Good 





8-14 
Good 





Strange Gamble— United Artists. Direction, George Arch- 
ainbaud. This is another Hopalong Cassidy picture in which 
Cassidy, as a federal law officer, tracks down and captures a 
gang of counterfeiters with the aid of his two faithful friends. 
As usual Cassidy’s character is beyond reproach, and brutality 
and shooting are kept to a minimum. Good adventure for west- 


ern film fans. Cast: William Boyd, Andy Clyde, Ran Brooks, 
Elaine Rile. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type Yes Yes 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





The Adventures of Ichabod and Mr. Toad—Walt Disney- 
RKO-Radio. Direction, Jack Kinney, Clyde Geronimi, and 
James Algar. These are two completely separate tales released 
as one feature-length film. The first, Mr. Toad, suggested by 
the character in The Wind in the Willows, is a thoroughly delight- 
ful bit of fun with Basil Rathbone lending his voice to the prin- 
cipal character. Children will revel in it. In the second story, 
narrated by Bing Crosby, Washington Irving’s Ichabod Crane 
has been treated as a caricature. Adults will be amused, but the 
weird scenes and the chase of the Headless Horseman may 
frighten small children. Narrated and sung by Bing Crosby, 
Basil Rathbone, Eric Blore, Pat O’Malley, John overt’ 
Colin Campbell, Campbell Grant, Claude Allister, the Rhythm- 


aires. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent of the type Excellent Yes, though exciting 





Holiday Affair—RKO-Radio. Direction, Don Hartman. This 
is light, gay, romantic comedy-drama designed solely for enter- 
tainment. The dialogue is humorous and the situations in some 
parts nonsensical, with direction and acting both in keeping. 
A young widow is planning to marry a lawyer, but when she 
inadvertently becomes acquainted with a man who is a philos- 
opher and romanticist at heart, and whose sole desire in life 
is to design and build boats, she commences to weigh the 
charm of one against the sedateness of the other. Timmy, her 
small son, eventually helps his mother to see the truth within 
her heart. Cast: Robert Mitchum, Janet Leigh, Wendell Corey, 
Gordon Gebert, Henry Morgan. 

Adults 14-18 


Entertaining Entertaining 


8-14 
Mature 





Holiday in Havana—Columbia. Direction, Jean Yarbrough. 
A diverting comedy with Mexico and Havana as its locale. The 
thin plot serves its purpose of giving Desi Arnaz and M 

Hatcher frequent opportunity to display their considerable 
singing and dancing talents. The carnival scenes, too, lend color. 
The situations are obvious and the Tama Now en slapstick, but 
it is clean fun. Cast: Desi Arnaz, Mary Hatcher, Ann Doran, 


Steven Geray. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Yes Yes 


Treasure of Monte Cristo—Lippert. Direction, William 
Berke. A mystery laid in San Francisco has to do with the miss- 
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Amusing 








ing Monte Cristo jewels and the heir who is ‘‘framed’’ for a mur- 
der in order to get him out of the way. But all ends well. Cast: 
Glenn Langan, Adele Jergens, Steve Brodie, Robert Jordan. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 


Zamba—Eagle-Lion. Direction, William Berke. Those who 
like jungle animal pictures and are not too particular about 
their authenticity will enjoy this film. The story is hokum, and 
the continuous loud screams and roars of the animals become 
both boring and ear-splitting. Children will be delighted by the 
antics of the cub lions and monkeys, but they will be disap- 
pointed and hurt by the ending. The scriptwriters should have 
devised a better one. Cast: June Vincent, Jane Nigh, Jon Hall, 
Beau Bridges, George Cooper. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Good Emotional ending 








ADULT 





Beyond the Forest— Warner Brothers. Direction, King Vi- 
dor. A sordid and thoroughly distasteful melodrama about an 
evil, unmoral woman completely without conscience or stand- 
ards of morality. This character, as played by Bette Davis, 
always gains her man by her sex appeal. en in danger of los- 
ing a millionaire, she commits murder and gets away with it. 
Her husband, ‘“‘an honorable man,” hides her guilt when she 
confesses to him. Her death does not seem to be fit payment for 
her crimes. The entire film is destructive of confidence in man- 
kind and the laws of our country. Cast: Bette Davis, Joseph 
Cotten, Ruth Roman, David Brien. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Distasteful No No 





Fighting Man of the Plains—20th Century-Fox. Direc- 
tion, Edwin L. Marin. This is a lusty story of Kansas in the 
years following the Civil War, when borderline hatreds still 
smoldered and legal processes were fumbling. The film has a 
great deal of violence and confused ethics. The historical back- 
ground, including the famed golden spike that completed the 
first transcontinental railroad; the herds of cattle driven through 
town to the new railroad; and the attractive color—all give 
the picture zest. Yet because of its apparent justification of 
murder, the abundance of killing, and the favorable light in 
which Jesse James is shown, it can be recommended only to 
adults. Cast: Randolph Scott, Bill Williams, Victor Jory, Jane 


Nigh. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type No No 





Flame of Youth—Republic. Direction, R. G. Springsteen. 
Another film that purports to prevent juvenile delinquency by 
showing the technique of crime and how it leads to prison. This 
picture portrays a gang of young people betting on horse races 
and stealing tires. The policewoman is miscast as the hard- 
boiled type who deals with adults, not juveniles. There is a 
great deal of violence in the action, and production values are 
poor. Cast: Barbara Fuller, Ray MacDonald, Dennis Nolan, 
Tony Barrett. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 


The Gal Who Took the West—Universal. Direction, Freder- 
ick de Cordova. This is a glamorous Hollywood version of a 
western, with too much love, fist fighting, and drinking for chil- 
dren and with little similarity to the true western picture. The 
acting is not very convincing, but the ridiculous plot provokes 
laughs. Light, humorous, and photographed in color, the film 
may entertain many adults. Cast: Yvonne De Carlo, Scott 
Brady, John Russell, Charles Coburn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Yes Doubtful No 


The Heiress—Paramount. Direction, William Wyler. The 
absorbing play of the same name is brought almost intact to the 
screen. Thus the picture depends on dialogue and situation 
rather than action, as the character of the shy, unattractive, 
neurotic daughter of a subtly sadistic surgeon evolves. Her in- 








fatuation with a handsome ne’er-do-well reaches a climax when 
her father, trying to destroy her faith in the fortune-huntin 
suitor, brutally reveals that he has always despised her. © = 
she is jilted on the night of her elopement, her long stored bitter. 
ness against father and the world appear openly. Olivia 
Havilland and the entire cast have made an adult film of an 
adult play. It is much too mature and of no appeal for younger 
teen-agers but will be of interest to older students of drama 
Cast: Olivia de Havilland, Montgomery Clift, Ralph Richard. 
son, Miriam‘Hopkins. 
Adults 

Excellent 


14-18 
Mature = 








Miss Grant Takes Richmond—Columbia. Direction, Lloyd 
Bacon. The title is misleading, since this fast-paced, farcical 
comedy that borders on the slapstick is without historical jp. 
cident. Though weak in plot the story is highly amusing jn 
spots. It tells of the complications that result when a bookie 
hires a secretary to work in his real estate office, which is ac. 
tually a front for his gambling activities. The film is unsuit- 
able for children because of the story content and the deception 
practiced throughout. Some adults will enjoy seeing gangsters 
used as objects of satire. Cast: Lucille Ball, William Holden 
James Gleason, Frank McHugh. 3 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Probably harmless Doubtful 


The Prairie—Lippert. Direction, Frank Wisbar. A feeling of 
somber intensity pervades this picture of a pioneer wagon train 
crossing the prairies of the Louisiana Purchase in about 1803 
headed by the bull-like Ishmael and his sons. The drama is 
heightened when a young girl is saved from a stampede of buf- 
faloes and the young men proceed to fight for her attentions, 
The pepotony of the prairie, the stealthy savagery of the Indians, 
the elemental passions of men, and the crazy remorse of the 
brother who eventually hangs himself should have made this a 
vivid picture, but it is a per: and artificial. Ethically it is 
probably safe enough, though rather mature in its portrayal of 
the lure of a woman for men. Cast: Lenore Aubert, Alan Baxter, 
Russ Vincent, Jack Vincent. 

14-18 8-14 





Adults 
Fair Probably No 





Prison Warden—Columbia. Direction, Seymour Friedman. 
This is a love story with a prison background. It is also a drab 
tale of the reform of a prison by a new warden, complicated by 
his bride’s romantic interest in one of the prisoners. The picture 
does attempt to show how corruption and bribery may exist 
in some prisons and what may be done to modernize and im- 
prove them, and there is some fine and sincere acting. On the 
other hand there is little to recommend it for any age from the 
standpoint of entertainment. Cast: Warner Baxter, Anna Lee, 
James Flavin, Harlan Warde. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 





Samson and Delilah—Paramount. Direction, Cecil B. 
DeMille. A lavish screen spectacle is Mr. De Mille’s version 
of the Bible story of Samson and Delilah. The production is so 
extravagantly impressive in its staging, its costuming, and its 
large supporting cast of screen notables that the characters of 
Samson and Delilah are overshadowed. In fact, they fail to at- 
tain that degree of reality necessary to convincing melodrama. 
The film is unsuitable for children because of the brutality of 
much of the action. Cast: Hedy Lamarr, Victor Mature, George 
Sanders, Angela Lansbury, Henry Wilcoxon. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Interesting Yes Too brutal 





Woman Hater—Universal-International. Direction, Terence 
Young. This J. Arthur Rank British film is a gay, very light, 
sophisticated comedy that will appeal to adults seeking relaxa- 
tion. The absurd ye concerns a popular French actress on a 
holiday in England seeking refuge from her adoring public. A 
young English lord scoffs at her sincerity and makes a bet with 
a friend that in two weeks she will be eager for any companion- 
ship. Posing as an agent, he invites her by letter to hide out at 
his country home. Not for children and youth. Cast: Stewart 


Granger, Edwige Feuillere, Ronald Squire, Jeanne Decasales. 
dults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Sophisticated 
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Books in Review 
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Your CHILD’s MIND AND Bopy. By Flanders Dunbar, 
M.D. New York: Random, 1949. $2.95. 


N THE course of his first six years every child goes 
through a series of “‘crises’’ (at least from the parents’ 
point of view) having to do successively with sleeping, eat- 
ing, playing, obedience, and independence. This book, 
written by the physician-psychiatrist who introduced the 
public to psychosomatic medicine, takes up the many 
kinds of problems each crisis may bring. It is an unusual 
book—first because it includes much material not avail- 
able elsewhere and, second, because of its clarity, serenity, 
and true-to-life quality, due in part to the genuinely 
human case histories. 

Chapter headings ask questions familiar to parent and 
pediatrician alike: “‘Does Your Child Sleep?” ‘Does 
Your Child Obey?” ‘“‘Do You Love Your Child?” and so 
on. The relation of mind to body comes up in many sec- 
tions but is most valuably handled in two chapters: 
“Does Your Child’s Body Disobey Him?’ and “Does 
Your Child Get Sick?’”’ Here, simply stated, we find the 
cardinal principle of psychosomatic medicine: ““When a 
child or an adult feels something which he does not want 
or is afraid to express, his body may do it for him.’’ On 
the other hand, we are cautioned, germs are still germs 
and must be coped with medically and hygienically. 

By the time Dr. Dunbar gets the child through his 
sixth year, many a parent, having gained much funda- 
mental information, will wonder why he ever thought an 
interesting phase of child growth should be a crisis. 


HuMAN GROWTH: THE STORY OF HOw LIFE BEGINS AND 
GoEs ON. By Lester F. Beck. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949. $2.00. 


ASED on the widely known educational film of the 
same title, this book is the result of extensive psy- 
chological research sponsored by the E. C. Brown Trust, 
a foundation established ten years ago in Oregon for social 
hygiene education. Written primarily for boys and girls 
just entering their teens, the book, like the film, describes 
“normal, healthy development of the body.” 

The first chapter tells how the shape and size of the 
infant and child alter year by year as maturity is ap- 
proached and reached. Next comes a clear explanation 
of the changes that take place in adolescent boys and 
girls. A ‘preview to parenthood”’ describes how life be- 
gins, and the final chapter reports how the tiny fertilized 
egg becomes a newborn baby. Answers to questions 
young people frequently ask are found at the end of each 
chapter, and a glossary supplies an accurate vocabulary 
of physiological terms. 

Wherever the film Human Growth has been shown, 
parents and teachers have welcomed it. Now millions of 
young people will be introduced to the same information 
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in this equally attractive book form. Accurate, com- 
plete, and clear, this story of the how of human growth 
could hardly be told better. 


EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Romaine P. Mackie. Leaflet No. 80, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10 cents. (Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C.) 


ust fifty years ago, in 1899, the first public school class 
J for crippled children was opened in the United States. 
What progress have we made in the half century since 
then? What kind of schooling is a crippled child given 
today as his share in our American system of free public 
education? These questions are answered fully in this 
interesting illustrated pamphlet. 

We learn here that the day is long past when a dis- 
abled or paralyzed child, a cerebral-palsied child, or one 
weakened by rheumatic fever was an object of pity for 
outsiders and of grim responsibility for his family. Now 
if he lives in one of our more fortunate states or com- 
munities he need not be deprived of education for his 
mind, therapy for his body, and the emotional satisfaction 
of normal social outlets. 

This is heartening knowledge indeed. Nevertheless, 
broad though our state and federal programs are, they 
are not broad enough to embrace all who need care. The 
goal for the next fifty years is clear: sufficient public sup- 
port to give every exceptional child the special educa- 
tional services his special needs require. 


How PERSONALITIES GROW. By Helen Shacter. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight, 1949. $3.00. 


S LONG as you live, your personality keeps on growing. 
Unlike stature, however, something can be done about 
it. A psychologist of note, Dr. Shacter points out that 
fundamentally everyone, regardless of his age, has the 
need to be approved, to succeed, and to conform. When 
a person fails to satisfy these basic social needs, he resorts 
to many and varied devices to relieve the tension and at 
the same time evade the problem. As Dr. Shacter un- 
masks these common subterfuges, the motives behind 
much of our behavior become clear. 

To improve one’s personality, three steps are recom- 
mended: learn about personalities in general, study one- 
self as a particular personality, and practice over and 
over again the desired changes. The first two steps will 
come more easily after this book has been read. The final 
one is up to the individual. 

Although intended for readers of any age, How Per- 
sonalities Grow has especially good counsel for high school 
boys and girls. Every reader is sure to find in it things 
about himself he did not know before. 
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Looking into Legislation 
HH” you ever met your congressman? He is at home 

now, and probably he will be there until the first of 
January. So perhaps you would like to talk with him 
about some items of unfinished business on the National 
Congress legislation program. Of course you would not 
approach him as an official National Congress spokesman 
unless authorized to do so. In any case it would be well 
to check with your parent-teacher association before 
getting in touch with him, as the local legislation chair- 
man may have a plan you could forward. 


First you could discuss the matter of federal aid for 
education with your congressman. The Senate passed a 
bill, 8.246, and a House subcommittee reported on 
another, H.R.4643, before a sharp public controversy 
over aid to private schools blocked any further considera- 
tion of the entire subject. The need still exists. Over- 
crowded classes; emergency teaching credentials; in- 
sufficient and obsolete instructional materials and equip- 
ment; and inefficient, uncomfortable, and unsafe school 
buildings are the rule in too many places. Child popula- 
tion and taxable wealth are not distributed equally 
among the states, and, even after major efforts, many 
states cannot offer all their youth an acceptable standard 
of education. Provision of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children is in the public interest. The next 
move must come from the House of Representatives. 

The National Congress supports the principle that 
federal appropriations should be made for aid to publicly 
controlled, tax-supported schools only and that such 
appropriations should be distributed to the several states 
according to need, with maximum local and minimum 
federal control and with encouragement to the states to 
put forth their highest endeavors toward equalizing 
educational opportunities within their own boundaries. 


Then there is the Local Public Health Units Act, which 
was also passed by the Senate (S.522) but not acted upon 
in the House, where a similar bill has been drafted in 
committee (H.R.5865). These bills would provide federal 
funds to assist the states in the development and main- 
tenance of full-time local health units, enabling them to 
supply the basic public health services: maternal and 
child health, sanitation, communicable disease control, 
laboratory services, vital statistics, and health education. 
The funds would be allotted on the basis of population 
and financial need of the state. 


Forty million Americans have no protection whatso- 
ever by organized public health departments. One fifth 
of the hundred and two million persons living in com- 
munities that have a public health organization structure 
are unprotected because there is no health officer. In still 
other communities these positions are unfilled or not set 
up. With a district organization large enough to take 
care of fifty thousand persons—it might serve a combi- 
nation of counties—minimum basic services can be sup- 
plied for approximately $1.50 per person per year. Find 
out about your own county public health service. Be 
prepared to tell Mr. Congressman whether or not your 
state has legislation that will permit receipt of federal 
funds when the Local Public Health Units Act is passed. 
Be sure to tell him that this is not a plan for “socialized 
medicine’? but a noncontroversial proposal that enjoys 
the support of both lay and professional groups. 

By this time you and your congressman will have 
become well acquainted, and he will expect you to be a 
regular correspondent when he returns to Washington. 

—ETHEL G. BROWN 
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Contributors 


During 1948 ROsE COLOGNE, noted specialist in e¢ 
munity adult education, Pennsylvania State Colless. 
spent six inspiring months in Japan. There she worked with, 
parents and teachers as a member of the adult education 
section of the Civil Information and Education Division 
of the Military Government. At an informal meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the National Congress jp 
Louis last May, Miss Cologne reported on the remar 
growth of the parent-teacher movement in Japan, 
she now retells her experiences for a larger audience, 


HUNTER H. CoMLy, M.D., belongs to that small ang 
highly select group of physicians who are skilled in both 
pediatrics and psychiatry. He is assistant professor of 
pediatrics in psychiatry, State University of Iowa. Not 
all his knowledge, however, has been gleaned from 
and laboratory. As the father of three preschool children 
he has insight in triplicate into what it means to be g 
parent, pediatrician, and psychiatrist. ’ 


KERMIT EBY, professor of the social sciences at the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago and former director of education and 
research for the C.I.0., draws upon an unusual f 
background in Pennsylvania for his reminiscences of 
Grandfather Schwalm and Baugo. A former minister and 
teacher as well as a gifted writer, his activities in 
fields are reminders that the good things both of substance 
and spirit should be shared. 


JOHN T. FREDERICK, a nationally known critic of the 
literary scene, is professor of English at the University 
of Notre Dame. His books include Out of the Midwest 
and A Handbook of Short Story Writing. As a lecturer he 
brings the best in books to the attention of a large 
listening public, and for seven years he conducted the 
at tbe Of Men and Books over a coast-to-coast radio 
network. 


Howarb A. LANE, who is professor of education at_New 
York University, has a keen eye for discovering the mo- 
tives behind behavior, especially that of young people. 
Before assuming his present position, he served as a 
specialist in juvenile problems for the police department 
of Detroit. Dr. Lane is the author of many articles and 
pamphlets, the most recent of which is Shall Children, 
Too, Be Free? 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET and her husband, Harry A. — 
Overstreet, have opened their house in Mill Valley, Cali- 
fornia, and are busy establishing themselves there. High 
on Mrs. Overstreet’s demanding schedule of lecturing and 
writing is the task of rounding out her “Man Against 
Fear”’ series into the book-length volume that is promised — 
for early publication. 


Director of the psychoeducational clinic and professor 
of education at Northwestern University, PAUL WITTY 
needs no introduction to readers of this magazine. His 
profound understanding of child psychology, as well as of 
the learning process, has made him an authority on the 
teacher-pupil relationship. Among scholars exploring the 
language arts, Dr. Witty’s reputation is unrivaled. 


The “P.T.A. Frontier” on bicycle — was prepared by Mrs. | 
Fannie R. Dudley, safety chairman, and Mrs. Daniel F. 
man, president, Cranston P.T.A., Cranston, Rhode Island, 
and by Mrs. Sydney W. Burton, president, Rhode Island Cc ; 
gress. “Schools from Bottles” was contributed by Louise Heintz: 
of Petaluma, California. 


NaTtIonaL Parent-TeacHEer @ December 


